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Editorial. 


HE calling of Prof. Edward Cummings to the pulpit 
of the South Congregational Church is an event of 
more than ordinary significance. An important 
pulpit in Boston is to be filled by a ripe scholar of 
admirable training and experience. The social 

work which Dr. Hale and the society has carried on so 
many years will receive ample re-enforcement. But something 
more than that, and something more important than that, has 
happened. Prof, Cummings, looking toward the ministry 
in his college days, was, after two years of preparation in the 
Divinity School, led through his interest in humanitarian 
work and the science of sociology to make a wide journey in 
the world which lies outside the specific domain of the church 
and the ministry. Now, having explored the literature of 
sociology, after seeing its works and sharing in its practical 
undertakings, he returns to the ministry of religion because 
he finds that gives him his best opportunity to do humani- 
tarian work. He has learned that the curve of progress must 
be determined by ideals of infinite perfection and beauty, 
and that the inspirations of religion are essential. For 
churches and the ministers who have been wistfully looking 
outside of the church for larger opportunities to do the real 
work which real men and women always long to do, this 
event will be helpful. It marks the turning of a tide and a 
new appreciation of the somewhat neglected opportunities 
and incentives which religion offers to those who would heip 
or those who need helpers in the labors, cares, and troubles 
of common life. 
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THE extremes appear in the organized work of the 
churches, between which it is not easy to keep the due 
balance. One is the reserve which quenches enthusiasms: 
the other is the expressiveness which cheapens it. Among 
people who do not look to revivals for stimulus and who 
rely on the steady though not loudly manifest effect of quiet 
work, the slow result, as compared with the opposite kind 
of effort, suggests imperfection and fault. More zeal, a 
franker propagandism, forceful methods, and earnest re- 
cruiting are demanded. But when, on the other hand, one 
sees this aim carried out, the benefit is not so clear. We 
read appeals for a “ Twentieth Century Forward Movement.” 
“ How many converts were added last year to our church?” 
*‘Has God been pleased or honored?” “Will you be 
among the first hundred thousand who will respond to the call 
for personal workers and volunteer for this army?” These are 
extracts from a printed letter, sent broadcast in one denomi- 
nation, accompanied by a blank pledge committing the 
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signer “to seek to reach and bring to Christ at least ten 
persons before Dec. 31, 1901.” This is what religious zeal 
comes to when it becomes public and, so to speak, patriotic. 
But religious sentiment in the normal man of any church 
shrinks from such exposure. Better repression than this 
excess. Better the individualistic religion without wide 
multiplication than this incongruous union of hustling and 
piety, of church extension with the business boom. It is 
this over-frankness that discredits the work of the churches 
which indulge it in the minds of people to whom the 
religious sentiment is most precious. Its intent and spirit 
are good. There is a kindling of fervor and co-operation. 
But, when these are concerned not with public work, like 
charities, but with things so private and personal as the 
soul’s salvation, they are harmful. Rather should the ap- 
peal be to enter into the closet of prayer and shut the door. 
For the root of the soul’s conversion lies in the secret places 
of communion with God. 
we 


In the evolution of religion as in the evolution of man, 
we must note the fact that religions, like men, have a common 
origin. This fact seems to indicate that religions, like 
nations, will come to their best not by surrender to some 
dominant type, but by improvement along the lines of their 
natural growth. Christian missionary work commonly pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that all religions but one are false, 
and that Jesus will finally triumph in the establishment of 
Christianity and the disappearance of all the other great 
religions. Experience shows that, as they become enlight- 
ened Christians, Mohammedans, Brahmins, and Buddhists, 
Parsees, Confucians, and Jews tend to approach each other. 
Being faithful each to his own religion in its purest form, 
each finds that he can receive something from the others, 
while he has something that he is glad to communicate. 
Mohammedanism can do better work among the negroes of 
Central Africa than Christianity, and every religion has some 
bit of work that it can do better than any other. Christians 
and Jews approach each other as they become free and 
spiritual ; but for the present both forms of religion have 
their proper place, and conversion from one form to the other 
commonly results in failure. 
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WE are quite too apt to look for theological advancement 
exclusively to its most radical manifestations in the more 
conservative religious bodies. But there are more ominous 
signs in the concessions made by the defenders of the faith. 
It is here as with the chances of the embattled field. The 
scouting party and the advanced guard may furnish the 
dramatic moment, but it is when the reserves are brought up 
that the real business of the day is done. When those who 
have been holding back fall into line and take the forward 
step, the bugle will be singing victory soon. For a particu- 
lar example take such a book as Prof. Paine’s ‘“ Evolution 
of Trinitarianism,” already noticed in our columns. It is 
immensely significant as the work of a teacher in one of our 
most conservative theological institutions. It throws the 
Gilberts and McGifferts deep into the shade of comparative 
conservatism. It is the boldest book which we have had 
from any orthodox enclosure. Its opinions are more radical 
than Channing’s. They are as radical as ‘Theodore Parker’s. 
But even more significant of the way in which we are getting 
on is such a review of this book as that which appears in the 
Congregationalist organ. And what we have in mind is not 
such an elusive shadow of the Trinitarian dogma as is 
adumbrated in the reviewer’s article, but the whole manner 
and spirit of its treatment of a book packed full of heresy, 
and with which it frankly disagrees, the concessions to the 
new theology that are incidentally made. Here is one sign; 
but there are many such. Dr. Samuel Harris’s “God the 
Creator and Lord of All” is supposed to be a doctrine of 
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unimpeachable orthodoxy, but Drs. Briggs and Gordon are 
less convincing of the disintegration of the traditional theol- 
ogy than is this stout defence. 

as 


Or late we have had some strange adventures in the way 
of definitions of civilization. Here and there the insistence 
has been strong upon the fighting quality as the most essen- 
tial thing. Where there is no killing going on, we are assured 
that communities and States tend to a miserable softness and 
pusillanimity. But other voices have been heard,— one of the 
most persuasive of them that of Baron Russell of Killowen, 
late Lord Chief: Justice of England, whose counsels in the 
Venezuelan business were exactly in the spirit of the words 
which were a part of his address to the American Bar Asso- 
ciation in 1896. If written in gold, their worth would 
cheapen in it in a more excessive ratio than sixteen to one. 
They were, speaking of civilization, as follows: “Its true 
signs are thought for the poor and suffering, chivalrous re- 
gard and respect for woman, the frank recognition of human 
brotherhood irrespective of race or color or nation or religion, 
the narrowing of the domain of mere force as a governing 
factor in the world, the love of ordered freedom, abhorrence 
of what is mean and cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the 
claims of justice. Civilization in its true, its highest sense, 
must make for peace.” 


The Stadia of Faith. 


In the ancient games there were stadia, or stages, of ad- 
vance toward the goal, well-marked points that indicated 
the degree of progress that had been made. In religion 
there are similar stages of development that indicate the de- 
gree of attainment that has been reached. For the child 
there is one form of religion, for the youth another, and for 
the mature person a third. These are alike in their funda- 
mental qualities, but quite unlike in their more superficial ex- 
pressions. They are successive stages in the growth of 
religion, and are characterized by the mental and moral ca- 
pacities that belong to childhood, youth, and maturity. The 
child worships what is material and anthropomorphic, the 
youth what is heroic and mythical, and only the man of ma- 
ture age is able to see in God supersensuous thought and 
love. 

There are in the world childish religions, kindred in char- 
acter to the faiths wrought out for themselves by our chil- 
dren. Then there are heroic faiths, that worship men of 
giant powers transformed into gods. In the maturity of 
nations there come manly religions, that seek for what is in- 
ward and spiritual. Childish individuals and peoples wor- 
ship with form and ceremony only. Youthful nations and 
individuals seek the meanings behind these and give them- 
selves to solve the problems of the universe in creed and 
dogma, while those who have reached a more mature stage 
are content only with the essential truth behind all forms 
and words. . 

In every nation are found persons at all stages of relig- 
ious advancement. In our own country may be found the 
lowest fetichism and the highest spiritual faith, and all the 
phases that intervene. We have no right to measure all by 
the same standard, any more than we have to bring the 
child, the youth, and the man to the same intellectual test. 
We expect the child to be childish, to think and to act as a 
child. We do not call the youth to gravity of age or insist 
that he shall think as wisely and judiciously as his father. 
Neither should we expect of men and women who are physi- 
cally mature, but mentally undeveloped and morally un- 
trained, the same kind of conduct that we do of those who 
have advanced many stadia beyond them. Men of childish 
races are to be judged as we judge children, with full rec- 
ognition of their immaturity. The religions of childish men, 
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are to be accepted with the same toleration and 
pathy that we give to the first spiritual efforts of our 


have here a suggestion of the highest importance as to 
nanner in which we should treat beliefs that belong to 
er ages of human history than our own. Even in the 
t advanced nations, childish minds will cling to childish 
ths. We should treat them as we do our children, with 
ness and consideration, not with harshness and con- 
nation. Nothing is more unjust or unwise than severity 
the part of the educated man toward the ignorant, except 
he shall mock at and spurn the ignorance. In the same 
way the enlightened man religiously is infidel to his own 
superiority if he severely criticises and condemns the faith of 
those who have not had his opportunities. If we are in- 
clined to condemn those who still believe in a literal hell and 
devil, or who find it necessary to cling to miracle and super- 
‘natural Bible, let us not forget that these were once essential 
parts of religion, and that they belong to a certain stage of 
religious development. No harsh words against these phases 
‘of religious expression can lessen their meaning to those 
who accept them, any more than scolding a child for its love 
‘of play will make it less playful. There is a stage in the 
spiritual development of men and races when moral truth 
must have a concrete expression, when it cannot be under- 
stood that justice is secured unless there is physical pain for 
wrong done and physical happiness for good accomplished. 
When it is remembered that there is a spiritual as well as 
a physical atavism, that in any community men may be born 
capable only of advancing to the childish or youthful stages 
of religious development, we shall see how unjust it is to hold 
up to scorn these immature ones. Let them have that of 
which they are capable, without word of condemnation or 
criticism. Wherever religion is free, there will be of necessity 
many sects or many forms of religious expression, simply 
because all stages of religious development are everywhere to 
be found. For the liberal in religion to give his energies 
to condemning those who hold to old beliefs is a waste of 
time, and accomplishes no good. If he can teach them, let 
him do it gently and faithfully; but, if he cannot help them, 
let him keep his lips silent. Charity belongs to those who 
have attained a spiritual faith. 


In the Desert. 


The belief that absorption in the detail and bustle of 
external life with its fictitious excitements and the stimula- 
tion of natural appetites and passions is detrimental to 
spiritual growth is one of the oldest props of religious faith 
the world has known. On it is largely based the spiritual 
experience of the East. The hermit, the anchorite, the medi- 
tative sage, the dweller in the Thebaid, old and new, the 
ancient and modern monk, the recluse of every form and 
kind who seeks retirement, to be joined unto God through 
abstinence and starvation of bodily desires, show how 
_ permanent, wide-spread, and deeply rooted is this impulse. 
Already it is exhibiting itself in Protestant communities. 
England and America recommends 
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The ritualistic church of 
asional retreats from the world, that the devotional spirit 
_ may be stimulated and the domination of the senses for a 
time subjugated. 
It is singular to remark this reaction in Protestantism 
which laid the axe to the root of the monastic tree, discour- 
aged miracle, ecstasy, trance, separation from the social 
‘for the worship of God. With the fall of ecclesiasticism 
any quarters, we still see the old ascetic principle rear- 
ing its head,— the need of abstraction from the world for a 
, to be given toa retempering of the spirit in a devout 
shipful atmosphere. The practice has its abuses, 
sd not be dwelt upon. 
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Ecstasy, trance, every form 
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of religious supernaturalism, has grown Uirectly oftentimes 
from morbid pathological conditions,—diseased nerve-centres, 
mental defects that call for the treatment of the specialist 
and alienist rather than the priest. 

But, with all its errors and abuses and self-deceptions, the 
impulse to withdraw from the distractions of life, to enclose 
ourselves with God, to renew our being from the deep, hid- 
den springs of divine strength and healing, is ineradicable. 
We know that unabated devotion to the external life does 
sap the power in us of this divine communion. It may 
trample and destroy these quiet, holy spaces where the soul 
sees God mirrored in itself: it may lead us away from the 
shelter of the overbrooding Spirit to the things that kill 
finally our deepest yearnings, and leave us in the desert of 
sensationalism and unsatisfying excitement. 

An intellectual assent to religious opinions is not enough. 
We must come into personal relation with the Infinite. How 
this is done is an open secret. ‘To those without experience 
it seems impossible. To those who have had it, it seems as 
natural as breathing. It is an attitude, a posture of the 
being in relation to the source of life. 

We may say that God is love ; but, unless that love is mani- 
fest in the soul, it is inoperative for our spiritual nourish- 
ment. The aridity of the life without this secret coming near 
to God is seen in many classes of restless, unsatisfied people 
who stoop to drink from all springs, whether sweet or brack- 
ish, who traverse the globe to pick up religious novelties, and 
ransack the ages to gather the rags and tatters of fantastic 
doctrine. Still, though they possess a choice cabinet of 
religious curiosities, in a series passing from the most tenuous 
principles of Brahmin or Buddhist to necromancy and black 
magic, they are athirst, they are in the desert. 

Intellectual assent is not alone what we need, but spiritual 
communion. Unless we know of our own knowledge that there 
is a God with whom we can come into relation, the declara- 
tion of belief means little. Spiritual life is not a set of 
formulas that can be hung once for all on the wall of the 
soul, but an integral, organic union with the divine principle, 
that may be lost from lack of soul exercise and due nurture 
and growth. The ministry of human love is a delicate 
secret. service never intermitted. ‘The ministry of divine 
love is even more exacting. Easily is the mirror clouded 
in which we see God reflected. For years we may live in the 
desert, where the springs of the spirit are choked with dust, 
where no green oasis appears, no wells arise and flow, where 
no impulse invites to that secret communion that is life in 
God. We are there in the great sandy waste. Even though 
the externals of existence smile upon us, we cannot get 
refreshment through the divine inflow. 

Intimate, profoundly concealed in the human heart, is this 
wonderful experience; but it is real. We do not speak of 
it to our friends. We cannot describe it intelligently. Féne- 
lon, Pascal, Mme. Guyon, have failed to tell us how it is 
come by; but all real saints and seers, all prophets and 
apostles and God-anointed priests, have felt the touch of 
this divine intercommunion. Without its strength and 
renewing, large tracts of life must necessarily seem arid. 
Happiness of a lower order does not wear forever. It has 
not the fast colors of permanency. It lacks perspective. It 
is allied to restlessness and disillusion, to sensationalism and 
the search after sharp and piquant excitements. Only in 
this nearness to the divine is perfect peace. No prayer that 
does not bring us into responsive relation to God can do us 
much good. So it may happen that we have prayed only a 
few times in our lives, though we have knelt daily. The 
principal thing is to keep the mirror clean in which God is 
reflected in us. All selfishness, mean and unholy limitation, 
obscures its shining surface. 

The relation, though inexplicable, is as simple as air to 
the lungs, as light to the eye. Jesus said, “ I and my Father 
are one,” because the relation was perfect, unobscured by 
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fogs or mists that drive between the soul and the source of 
life. But we are poor, frail mortals; and, in truth, our lives 
are mainly spent in the desert. Once or twice, perhaps, we 
climb the Mount of Transfiguration ; and, then, life is never 
again the same. We may wander; we may thirst; we may 
stray into by and forbidden paths; we may disown, in the 
frenzy of false living, the highest and holiest things; we 
may perhaps bow to Moloch, and sacrifice to the god Baal 
and the golden calf and all the idolatrous objects of life: 
but, if the Presence has been with us once, if our lips have 
tasted the sweetness of these living waters, it will all come 
back, like the vision of the Holy Grail, in sickness, in deso- 
lation, in loss, in the presence of death. Let us always pray, 
if we have it not now, that it may be restored: if we have 
never had it, that God will grant us this supernal vision of 
the divine, this sense of the fulness of life in him. 


Current Topics. 


THE immediate purpose of the government of the United 
States with respect to the complications in China is to be in- 
ferred in part from the fact that orders have been issued by 
the war department, diverting to Manila the troop-ships now 
on the Pacific Ocean, with Taku or other Chinese ports as 
their original destination. There appears to be every dis- 
position at Washington to regard the problem in China as 
virtually solved, so far as the United States is concerned. 
No attempt is made in Washington to ignore the apparent 
fact that the European powers are not done with China as 
yet, nor to leave out of consideration the indications, which 
are becoming more and more apparent, of ulterior purposes 
on the part of more than one government of the Old World 
with respect to the empire which Christendom has been 
called upon to pacify. The appreciation of existing condi- 
tions has had the effect of impressing upon the administra- 
tion the necessity of an early withdrawal of the United 
States from the scramble for territorial and industrial con- 
cessions that is in all probability destined to form the final 
scene in the drama that has been enacted by the nations in 
the Far East. The American troops that are now operating 
in China will be kept there until the formal settlement of the 
questions now outstanding between the United States and 
China; but, unless the unexpected happens, the American 
force on Chinese soil will not be augmented in any consider- 
able degree. 
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Tuer race problem cropped out with a great show of vio- 
lence in Ohio last week. On Wednesday night a mob 
attacked the city prison at Akron, Ohio, and tried to secure a 
negro who had been arrested and lodged in jail on a serious 
charge, involving a little white girl. The sheriff permitted a 
committee of the mob to go through all the cells of the prison 
and convince themselves that the prisoner was not there, 
having been taken to Cleveland earlier in the day. In the 
fighting that followed, two children were killed, and several 
rioters and police officers were more or less seriously wounded. 
Troops were quickly despatched to the scene of the disorder, 
and a repetition of the outbreak was prevented; but order 
was not restored until after the rioters had set fire to and 
half burned down the city building in which is located the 
prison. A mob of angry men and boys started from Akron 
with the intention of marching to Cleveland to take the 
prisoner out of the jail there, but the attempt was eventually 
abandoned. The conditions in Ohio on Thursday were very 
serious. The military and police authorities of the State 
were very much afraid that the disorders would spread to 
Cleveland, and every measure of preparation was taken to 
deal with the problem firmly and forcibly. It is surmised 
that public excitement was largely allayed by the action of 
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the court at Cleveland, which decided the fate of the accused — 
by trying, convicting, and sentencing him to life imprison- 
ment in the brief space of five minutes. 
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THE Presidential campaign may now be said to have 
begun in goodearnest. During the past week the Republican 
National Committee has concentrated a large part of its 
strength in the New England States, and especially in Maine. 
Senator M. A. Hanna, the chairman of the committee, in a 
recent address called the attention of his party to the apathy 
which, in his estimation, characterized the attitude of Repub- 
licans with respect to the progress of the campaign and the 
issues that it involves. Senator Stewart of Nevada, who in 
1896 declared his allegiance to Mr. Bryan and silver, has 
now reaffirmed his belief in the Republican party and the 
Philadelphia platform. Charles Denby of Indiana, who was 
formerly minister to China, and who later was a member of 
the Philippines Commission, at the beginning of the week 
formally repudiated Mr. Bryan and the anti-imperialist feature 
of the Democratic platform. Mr. Denby, it will be remem- 
bered, has hitherto been a Democrat, and has invariably sup- 
ported the candidates of his party. Other Democrats of 
greater or less note have declared their purpose of support- 
ing the President in the pending campaign. The Repub- 
licans who deserted their party in 1896 for the purpose of 
demonstrating their belief in Mr. Bryan’s views on the cur- 
rency are showing an unmistakable tendency to reverse their 
action, and to vote for the Republican platform and the Re- 
publican nominee this autumn. The rate of repatriation is 
such as to give the Republican leaders every reason to feel 
confident of a victory in the election. 
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Mr. Bryan, on the other hand, is conducting his campaign 
with characteristic energy. Republican leaders are disposed 
to admit that the nominee of the Democratic party is con- 
ducting himself with a great deal of discretion, and that he is 
employing some telling arguments in his many addresses. 
The support of the Presidential ticket gained in solidity by 
the action of the National Committee of the People’s party, 
which last Monday decided to accept the refusal of the Hon. 
Charles A. Towne to carry the Populist nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency, and placed instead upon the second place 
on the original Bryan-Towne ticket of the party the name 
of Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democratic nominee for vice- 
president. On the same day Mr. Towne demonstrated his 
loyalty to the new ticket by delivering at Duluth, Minn., a 
reply to the campaign arguments which Gov. Roosevelt of 
New York made in the course of his last trip through the 
Western States. It is apparent that the People’s party is by 
no means unanimous in its support of Mr. Bryan; but it 
cannot be doubted that, after all, the main strength of the 
party will be thrown to the support of Bryan and Stevenson 
in the coming election. Since the delivery of the notable 
speech in which he accepted the Democratic nomination to 
the Presidency, Mr. Bryan has shown a disposition to sub- 
ordinate that feature of the platform which has reference to 
the currency and to emphasize its utterance on the general 
question of imperialism. 
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THE situation in China continues to be one of great un- 
certainty. Pekin is, or was at the beginning of the week, 
in the power of the allied troops. There were persistent 
rumors, however, to the effect that the Chinese were making 
preparations on an extensive scale to retake the northern 
capital by the employment of an overwhelming force against 
the allied troops. There is a unanimity of belief that the 
mixed garrison of Pekin is not capable. of withstanding a 
wisely directed attack by a large force, such as the Chinese , 
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ent could undoubtedly muster against it. The sense 
ity which animates the minds of the respective war 
of the Continental powers found a sensational expres- 
sion in a despatch emanating from St. Petersburg, which 
nveyed the information, last Tuesday, that the Chinese 
d retaken the city of Pekin after a severe engagement with 
allies, in which the latter had lost eighteen hun- 
men, The news was not taken seriously, but it was 
ir expression of the sense of uncertainty that is so strong 
feature of the entire Chinese problem. In all their opera- 
ms in and about Pekin the allies have shown an unmis- 
takable desire to respect Chinese prejudices, and, as far as 
“may be, to avoid giving the Chinese any cause for resent- 
ment. "The imperial palace and the tombs of the emperors 
have been respected ; looting has been thoroughly discour- 
ved; and the European and American forces have pro- 
‘ceeded generally in the manner of a body of police, whose 
duty is to restore order and to secure the safety of life and 
property. It is doubted, however, whether this policy will 
exert a conciliatory influence upon the Chinese who are 
animated with a desire to drive the foreigner from the an- 
cestral soil. 
. 2 


TOGETHER with the intelligence that the holy see has re- 
_ fused to recognize Victor Emmanuel III. as the King of 
Italy, a.curious and rather incredible story of papal diplomacy 
is cabled from Rome. The story is to the effect that, under 
the stress of a refusal of an Italian cardinal to grant absolu- 
tion to Humbert I., the late king of Italy had promised to 
abdicate his throne and to recognize the claim of the papacy 
to the possession of the Eternal City. This news was made 
_ public upon the authority of the Osservatore Romano, the 
leading exponent of clerical thought and opinion in the world. 
_ The attitude of the papacy toward the reigning king is by no 
" means a new development in the policy of the holy see. 
The papacy has never recognized the Savoyards as kings of 
Italy, and the status of King Victor Emmanuel I. was dis- 
_ tinetly defined at the Vatican as King of Sardinia. This 
position the popes have maintained with absolute consistency 
ever since the Italian troops entered the Holy City, and the 
Quirinal reared its head over against the Vatican as a con- 
stant reminder of the fact that the papacy had been shorn of 
its temporal power. In spite of the positive assurances 
which the Osservatore Romano gives of the accuracy of its 
account of the recantation of the late king, the story is not 
treated seriously by the European press, which is inclined 
to regard the tale as a product of journalistic enterprise. 
The clerical-organs all over Italy published it with comments 
indicating their complete belief in its accuracy. 
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THE prospect of a war in the Balkans is adding to 
the unrest of Europe. A complication has arisen between 
Roumania and Bulgaria, which threatens to result in a war. 
King Charles of Roumania complained to the Bulgarian 
government a month ago that an attempt upon his life had 
been directed by the Macedonian revolutionary committee, 
which has its headquarters at the Bulgarian capital. ‘The 
_ King of Roumania requested the arrest and trial of the 
president of the society on the charge of complicity in the 
oper crime. The Bulgarian government, after inquir- 
into the circumstances, declared that it had failed to dis- 
over that the Macedonian revolutionary committee or its 
ident were responsible for the attempt, and accordingly 
leclined to take any action in the matter. King Charles has 
_ used threatening language toward his southern neighbor, and 
it is understood that the Bulgarian government is in receipt 
something very much like an ultimatum on the subject of 
the dispute. Back of the specific disagreement there is a 
great deal of bad feeling between the two countries on 
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account of the cession of Dobrudja, ; province chiefly 
inhabited by Bulgarians, to Roumania by Russia in 1878, 
the cession being made as a payment to Roumania for the 
participation of Roumanian troops against Turkey in the 
Russo-Turkish war. The Bulgarian government has found 
it necessary on several occasions to address a sharp note to 
Roumania, protesting against the rigors of the Roumanian 
attempts to Latinize the Bulgarian population in Dobrudja. 
In the present circumstances the Bulgarian government 
shows every disposition to accept the challenge that has been 
issued by Roumania. Both countries are in a high state of 
warlike preparation, and a declaration of war by one or 
the other country would not be a particularly surprising 
development. 
vt 


Tue British war office continues to be the object of bitter 
attacks from official and unofficial sources. Viscount 
Wolseley, field marshal and commander-in-chief of the 
British forces, took occasion, after a recent review of a corps 
of 30,000 men at Aldershot, to condemn in scathing terms 
the training and equipment of the soldiers, their officering, 
and their physical condition. Among Lord Wolseley’s 
hearers were some of the foremost military authorities of the 
empire, and the commander-in-chief’s indignation almost 
entered the personal phase. Sworn statements by reputable 
war correspondents continue to appear periodically in British 
journals, showing, or attempting to show, that the British 
army now operating in South Africa is totally inadequate to 
its mission in point of the competency of its officers and the 
efficiency of its commissariat. Some of these correspondents 
have stated, with much patriotic indignation, that the British 
army in South Africa is little more than a disorganized mob 
of men, lacking food and other most necessary supplies, the 
deficiency being ascribed to incompetence in the transporta- 
tion department in the field and to the burdensome require- 
ments of red tape at home, whereby large quantities of food 
supplies lie decaying at the wharves in London and Liver- 
pool, while Tommy Atkins has been and is fighting England’s 
enemies on an empty stomach on the battlefields of the 
Transvaal. Simultaneously with these complaints comes the 
persistent rumor that the British army is to be reorganized 
completely at the earliest possible moment, and that Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar will be the man to be intrusted with 
the task of placing the empire in a position to cope success- 
fully with its foes in the field. 


Brevities. 


Some one is promoting in England an Anti-scandal 
League, to have for its motto: “Flies spy out the wounds, 
bees the flowers, good men the merits, common men the 
faults.” 


Rev. Sam Jones says that the whiskey trust has reduced 
the price of whiskey to such an extent that they can pay 
the government $1.15 a gallon revenue tax, and yet sell it 
for $1.274! 


Many people who take long vacations and then plunge 
into hard work often find themselves unable to endure the 
strain. They are like horses taken from summer pasture 
and put suddenly to work on a grain diet. 


Men who have learned the art of self-control and who 
cherish the right of free speech are able to meet each other 
in the sharpest encounter of wits and arguments without even 
the suggestion of an angry emotion. 


Schoolmasters in England are asserting that their lot is no 
longer a happy one since Mr. Kipling’s “ Stalky & Co.” be- 
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gan to demoralize the minds of their boys, setting a stand- 
ard of license in fun that. promises to work no end of mis- 
chief. 


The Advance thinks that the census-taker is entirely to 
blame for Chicago’s disappointment in the result of his 
labors, and that his chief mistake was in counting the people, 
when he should rightfully have guessed at the number. 
Moreover, it believes that it has enough people, anyhow, 
census or no census. 


“You may temporarily lose faith in men, but you can 
never lose faith in humanity.” So says a writer in the 
Social Gospel, who has evidently met some trying speci- 
mens. Another philosopher of fifty years ago formulated 
his belief in “the nobility of the human race and the total 
depravity of the individual.” 


A new profession is open to young men by the present 
demand for specialists in advertising. It is like other pro- 
fessions in the fact that the financial success is proportioned 
to all degrees of ability and usefulness. The man who 
writes the advertisements for Wanamaker’s Philadelphia 
store receives $100 a day with all expenses paid. 


Heredity can never account for the individual. The terms 
of the personal equation — heredity plus environment, plus 
an unknown quantity —are infinitely variable. As a writer 
in the /zterior puts it: “ John —that’s my eldest — has his 
grandfather’s nose and his grandmother’s temper and his 
mother’s quick tongue and my liking for my own way; but 
they are all marked ‘/o/n.’” 


The Congregationalist believes that three-fourths of the 
unsolicited manuscripts received by the average periodical 
come from persons who do not themselves read it. The 
result is that they are likely to send an article on “ How to 
reach the Masses” to the Popular Science Monthly, or one 
on “ Browning” to Physical Culture, or one on the “Two 
Isaiahs”’ to Outing. ‘The injunction to study the character 
of a publication before attempting to write for it is a good 
one. 


Is it possible to tell a good book from a bad one? 
Augustus Birrell, in a lecture at Edinburgh, admits that it is 
very difficult, that it requires (1) a strong understanding, 
(2) the knowledge which comes of study and comparison, 
(3) a delicate sentiment. Such equipments for literary 
judgment are “gifts of the gods”; but they are improv- 
able. First, then, he advises us to avoid prejudice, political, 
social, scholastic, religious, and irreligious. To be “for- 
ever alive to merit” is the one thing to covet. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Sermons Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

If any reader of the Register has copies of sermons 
preached by Rev. Jotham Waterman, he would confer a 
favor by informing Rev. D. W. Waldron, 14 Beacon Street, 
Room 602. D. W. W. 


Marcus Aurelius and Christianity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Mr. Beach’s vindication of Marcus Aurelius in the Register 
for August 16 is very interesting, being so sincere and 
earnest; and, as far as it goes, it is mainly true. But what 
the Sfectator really means is also true,—which Mr. Beach 
fails to see. For the Stoic idea of “ the infinite in man” was 
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mainly, or perhaps wholly, intellectual, a sharing of the : 
divine Reason. In comparison with the Christian idea, this” 
seems narrow, meagre, spiritually feeble, and “hardly worth 
mentioning.” In fact, Stoicism did not believe at all in the 
Christian idea of the infinite value of every soul,— which 
Channing, Emerson, Martineau, Ruskin, Lecky, Lilly, Hegel, 
Hatch, Pfleiderer, Matheson, and a host of other competent 
scholars have affirmed to be distinctive of Christianity, as my 
article in the June (Vew World explains. This is plainly 
what the Sfectator means. That Mr. Beach does not see it 
shows the need and value of such an explanation as I give in 
the Vew World. For, as I said in the Register for March 
29, ‘‘ The Stoic ‘talked about the infinity of man, but it never 
meant to him the imperative claim of every soul as a child of 
God upon our love and saving help,” which is what it meant 
to the Christian. 

Further, the very fact that the Stoics were pantheists, and 
believed in only the divine immanence, prevented their 
believing in either the need or the fact of “ mediation,” and 
in the true ‘unity of God and man,” which Christianity 
teaches. For the Stoics absolutely failed to apprehend the 
spiritual meaning of the idea of divine transcendence; namely, 
that before the august holiness of God all human goodness is 
sinful and all human souls therefore need reconciliation, which 
can be attained only by such a faith in God as Jesus taught 
in the three parables of the fifteenth chapter of Luke and in- 
carnated in his life. This is what the Sfecfator means in 
saying, “ Nature [in Stoic thought] was never connected with 
a divine /eart at the core of things.” Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether the Stoics ever reached any apprehension of the 
true personality of God. Martineau says that Plato never did. 
Certainly, they never thought of him as “a forthgoing and 
redeeming will,” which Prof. Nash says is the Christian con- 
ception of God. 

This last thought suggests what Mr. Beach does not 
mention, that the Stoics were fatalists, believing in a change- 
less order, the same forever as now. But Christianity 
teaches a purpose in nature and history which is constantly 
regenerating the world, removing its sufferings and trans- 
forming its depravities, till at last the kingdom of God shall 
come. This vast difference between the Stoic and the 
Christian thought of God made “the assurance of faith” 
very different, though Mr. Beach seems to think it about the 
same. For to the Stoic it meant that the present state of 
things, with all its pains and sins, is the best that can be, 
and therefore must be accepted with a brave and cheerful 
resignation, which is thankful that things are no worse,— 
a piety absolutely without hope, as Buddhism has been 
called “a pity without hope.” But the Christian faith is as 
unlike as possible, believing in progress, not in changeless- 
ness,— believing that God is forever ‘‘making all things 
new,” that “the whole creation groaneth and travaileth 
together ” to bring some new blessedness to birth, and that 
we also may be fellow-workers with God” (2 Cor. vi. 1) — 
how grand a thought | — in this glorious redemption of all the 
world! Yes: that word ‘redemption ” is Christian, but not 
Stoic; and it marks the immense difference between the 
Stoic and the Christian “ assurance of faith.” And, when- 
ever to-day that word and the faith it stands for are under- 
valued, there is danger that religion may become somewhat 
Stoic and Pagan. 

The noble ethics of Marcus and Epictetus are certainly a 
wholesome tonic for us all, and their characters are worthy of 
reverence. But Stoicism could not redeem the ancient world 
as Christianity did. Why it could not is a very important 
and interesting question, on which I should like to say some-— 
thing at another time. It has serious warnings to us to-day. | 

In view of these facts, Mr. Beach’s last sentence is unfair, 
and, being unfair, is a mistake. : 


It is almost unaccountable that the English scholar should 
suppose Stoic thought could find “‘ no mediation ” between God 
-andman. The idea of the divine transcendence is Hebraic. 
In all Greek and Roman piety the gods are “nearer than 
hands and feet.” Whether Athena whispers to Ulysses or 
benign Hermes brings Bacchus to the nymphs or Socrates 
listens to his demon, the divine and the human are ever co- 
operating. Marcus Aurelius himself was credited with a 
miracle when, in answer to his prayer, Jupiter Pluvius, by a 
terrible hail-storm, destroyed the Quadi near the Danube; 
and, like every Casar, Marcus at his death became a god. 
Surely, a Christian theologian should have known that the 
whole conception of the “ mediating” Logos was the con- 
tribution of Greek to Christian thought. The interpenetra- 
tion of the divine and human no Greek thinker ever lost, 
until the Neo-Platonists of Alexandria, under Oriental and 
_ Semitic influence, began to feel that between God and man 
lies a vast gulf of being, only to be crossed by some infinite 
_ series of “ emanations.” 

_ Marcus Aurelius had never been touched by this theo- 
_ logical paradox. Renan says of him in the following striking 
_ passage : — 

“No man ever wrote more simply for his own self, to 
unburden his own heart, with no witness but God. Not a 
shadow of a system! Marc-Auréle, strictly speaking, 
has no philosophy. Though he owes almost everything to 
Stoicism transformed by the Roman temperament, he is not 
of any school. He has, for our taste, too little of curiosity ; 
for he does not know all that a contemporary of Ptolemy and 
Galen might have known. Concerning the system of the 
universe he has certain opinions which are not in accord 
even with the best science of his own time. But his ethical 
thinking, thus detached from every system, attains on this 
account a rare elevation. The author of the ‘ Imitation’ even, 
though little concerned with the disputes of the schools, does 
not quite reach such a height; for his mode of thought is es- 
_ sentially Christian. Take away the Christian dogmas, and 
his book retains but a portion of its charm. ‘The book of 
| Marc-Aurtle, having no dogmatic basis, will forever pre- 
_ serve its freshness and vitality. All men, whether the 

atheist or he who thinks himself one, or the man most in- 

tense in the particular beliefs of a religious sect, may find 
edification here. It is the most human book that exists. 

In his theology, Marc-Aurtle wavers between pure deism, 
_ polytheism, interpreted in a physical sense, in Stoic fashion, 
and a sort of cosmic pantheism. He holds no more to any 
one of these hypotheses than to the others, but employs 
equally the three vocabularies, deist, polytheist, and pantheist. 
His meditations always have two alternatives, according as 
God and the soul are or are not real. ‘To leave the society 
of men is nothing very terrible, if there are gods; and, if 
there are no gods, or if they have no concern about human 
affairs, what does it profit me to live in a universe barren of 
gods or devoid of providence? But, in very truth, there are 
gods; and they do take thought for the affairs of men.’” 
(Renan’s Marc-Aurtle, chap. xvi.) (Thoughts, ii., vi.) 

- But, leaving the Stoic emperor for the Stoic philosophy, it 
should be easy to show that its error and failure was not due 
its theology, which was admirable and flexible, but to its 
ychology. Its ideal man was a creature of pure reason 
1 absolute free-will. The Stoic could govern his passions, 
explain them. His philosophy could suppress the 
and tiger” in man, but any “ mediation” between the 
suous, passiona] human creature and the spiritual or philo- 
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sophic man the Stoic knew not. It Ba necessarily an 
aristocratic cult. When Apollo conquers Marsyas, there is 
nothing to do but to play the “poor faun,” and to stop the 
music of his earth-born pipe of reeds. 

Christianity is not primarily an appeal to “reason” or 
even to “will.” It appeals to desire and love, through the 
imagination. Hence the Christian gospel is for all men ; while 
philosophy, whether for idealist or positivist, must always be 
for those who by inheritance or education have attained to 
clear thought and ordered passions. 

For myself, I would not put the “Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius” second to any book but the New Testament. 
Nevertheless, it remains essentially, as was said of Mon- 
taigne’s Essays, “the breviary of a gentleman.” 


THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


For the Christian Register. 
On Chocorua. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


I stood upon the mountain brow 
And looked straight down on forest lands 
And shining waters girt with strands 

Of flashing keenness like the snow. 


I raised mine eyes: their level gaze 
The high, heroic hills beheld 
Whose Atlantean shoulders eld 

Shall stand until the end of days. 


Then, lastly, my upranging ken 
Knew the glad heavens, fair and free, 
And gave God thanks ungrudgingly 
For what his mountains are to men. 


The Pathway through the Pines. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


It lies back from the shimmering steel-blue of the river 
reaches, beyond the brow of a slope that lifts its host of 
whorled daisies to the sky. To gain it, you swing down- 
ward through a meadow that in June is lush for the mowers, 
where, over the dividing wall, wild roses clamber in blush- 
ing profusion. As the mountains throw out their advance 
guard of foot-hills, so the pine wood projects its skirmish 
line of stunted yet bristling firs. Among them, half hidden 
away, are the glossy checkerberry leaves, and the squaw- 
berry, scarlet of fruit and faintly pink of blossom, and like- 
wise the blueberry, with a grapelike glint upon its purple 
beads. Unshattered still fall about you the arrows of the 
sun. A few more steps, and you have begun to taste the 
spicy pungency of the pines. Your footfalls upon the moss 
besprent with dry needles have set free a waft of delicious in- 
cense, heavy with the heat, sweet with an attar the Orient 
does not know. And now you have let down the bars; and 
the pathway opens before you, cloistral and inviting. From 
a remote glade comes the fluty welcome of a wood-thrush. 
A robin that has forsaken the apple close for this cathedral 
solitude tosses a silvery trill to you. Innumerable shadows 
beckon and encompass and companion you, while boughs 
that a moment ago seemed inarticulate begin, in soft whis- 
pers, to take you into their confidence. 

If haste held you in its clutches, the demon is exorcised. 
If trouble started with you as fellow-footfarer, the wraith is 
banished. You have won to the domain of long leisure and 
of the unheeding of any care. ‘The influence of the place is 
as elusive as it is pervasive. You do not pause to analyze 
that which has enthralled you, howeyer conscious you may 
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be of your complete surrender. You are content to drift, to 
wind with the sinuous track out and in, deeper and deeper, 
further and further, away from time and away from the 
jostle of men. You have eaten of a harmless hasheesh, 
pregnant with Arcadian dreams. 

Instinctively, one connects the oak with Druidic worship, 
the elm with the graceful arches of monastic aisles. But 
about the pine gather fancies multiform. Was it not within 
a cloven pine that Ariel was imprisoned? Is not this tree 
sacred to the sailor, a voyager over all the oceans of earth? 
The wind may love to gossip occasionally with other branches, 
but of the pine bough the world-wanderer is a constant lover. 
Who ever pictured the metempsychosis of the beech or 
maple? Yet that the pine should be transformed into a 
poet is hardly more than the natural bound of a dreamer’s 
imagination. All this will invade your thought when you 
have penetrated to the balsamic heart of the pine wood. 

Now to the right and to the left, before and behind, 
stretches the pensive gray-green semi-gloom, pierced here 
and there by a soft shaft of gold, and harboring in one spot a 
shimmering pool of sunlight, wherefrom a Nestor of the 
forest towers. Years since the brethren of this patriarch 
faded below the weltering rim of far sea-horizons, and re- 
turned no more. Fittingly the stately survivor stands apart, 
uncinctured by thicket. Within its branches a multitude of 
the birds of air might shelter and not be seen. Beneath them 
a concourse might sit; and, if those there come together listed 
with unprejudiced ears, they might hear psalms and sagas 
and an infinitude of unlettered lore. 

There is a sparsity of blossoms among the pines,— a stray 
bishop’s-cap, perhaps, or a tiny Bethlehem star; but there are 
velvety beds of moss that are deeply emerald, and as yielding 
as ever Endymion rested upon in Latmos. Yet it is not the 
moss that forms the most beguiling couch: rather is it the 
dry pine needles that sift down more silently than the leaves 
of autumn, that upheap year after year until they become a 
carpet of springy pile, that crackle ever so faintly beneath 
the tread, and breathe forth rich odors of healing. 

Near the pathway through the pines flows the gurgling 
crystal of a rill. It steals out of the shadow, and melts away 
into the shadow again. Beneath the sun there would be a 
jubilance in the demeanor of this little stream: here it is 
passive and shy. In its murmur there is a touch of the 
soughing and the sighing of the pines. Its ripples have no 
gleam, its pebbles no glint of amber light. It is toned to 
that which is pure and peaceful, like all about it and above it. 

What does one bear away from the pathway through the 
pines? The allaying of all unrest; a harmony of spirit that 
keys with tender chords, and is one with the subdued gold of 
the afterglow; a lingering something that will unexpectedly 
rise in the memory after the lapse of many days, like a flower 
breaking into sudden bloom, delicate and solacing and 
fragrant. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


X. 


THE REVOLUTION OF 1688, 


During a reaction against intolerance toward Catholics the 
last Stuart mounted the throne. Attempts had been made 
to exclude James II. on account of his religion; but his vic- 
tory was so complete that he was allowed to assume uncon- 
stitutional power, and the Episcopalians preached passive 
obedience. He repaid them by appointing champions of 
Romanism to lucrative places at Oxford and Cambridge 
which, according to English law, were the private property of 
Anglican ecclesiastics, Among the remonstrants against 
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these outrages was Newton, who had but just published the 
“ Principia.” The king went on changing magistrates and of. 
ficers in the army, as well as in the Church, as unscrupu- 
lously as any American politician. He had been persecut- 
ing unto death the Presbyterians in Scotland, in hope of 
pleasing the Episcopalians; but these latter were losing faith 
in the sanctity of passive obedience, and he turned for help 
to the Puritans. Every law, either to their injury or that of 
the Catholics, was set aside by the proclamation which he 
issued unconstitutionally. He commanded that it be read in 
all churches; but there was a general refusal, and seven 
bishops remonstrated. They were sent to the Tower, but 
their trial merely made the tyrant more unpopular. All Eng- 
land hoped that the crown would soon be inherited by 
William, Prince of Orange. But the birth of a son to the 
king was announced; and his system of appointment to 
office made it impossible for him to produce any witness 
not belonging to a church which was supposed to keep no 
faith with heretics. Pious fraud seemed certain; and there 
was a universal welcome for William, who landed with an 
army in November, 1688. James fled to France, and the 
Stuarts were excluded forever from the throne by a conven- 
tion in which Newton sat. 

Arbitrary government was at the same time prohibited ; 
and there has since been an almost uninterrupted increase of 
constitutional liberty throughout the British empire, especially 
in freedom of the press. There was great danger of a 
restoration of the Stuarts by Louis XIV.; and it was abso- 
lutely necessary, not only that England should form a close 
alliance with those Catholic nations who were at war with 
France, but that all Britons should come into political fellow- 
ship without regard to differences about theology. Quakers 
and Trinitarian Protestants generally were allowed to hold 
public worship; but Catholics, like Unitarians and unbe- 
lievers, remained liable to molestation until the nineteenth 
century, though no longer in England to capital punishment. 
Offices were still monopolized by Episcopalians, and perhaps 
the greatest increase of religious liberty was in the two 
colonies which had recently been consolidated into that of 
Massachusetts. Holland still continued to be. the freest 
country in the world, and the English might justly be said to 
have accepted toleration from the Dutch in order to keep out 
the Stuarts. 


The Church of Brow. 


BY ELIZABETH M. HOWE. 


“ What church is this, from men aloof? 
*Tis the Church of Brou.” 


It is on the outskirts of the town of Bourg-en-Bresse, in 
the south-east of France, about midway between Lyons and 
Geneva. Bourg itself dates back to the time of the Romans, 
when it was “of importance,”’—a distinction which has 
steadily declined. ‘Small, peaceful, rustic,” says Henry 
James, one of its few chroniclers, ‘it stands in the midst 
of the great dairy-feeding plains of Bresse, of which fat 
county, some time property of the house of Savoy, it was the 
modest capital.” But Bourg now owes its claims to atten- 
tion neither to the Romans nor the house of Savoy, but to a 
woman who married into that house in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Margaret of Austria, to whom the town 
of Bourg is thus indebted, was born in the Low Countries 
in 1480, the daughter of Maximilian I., the Emperor of 
Germany, and Mary of Burgundy. yey 

The fortunes of war threatening the loss of some of the 
Burgundian provinces to Louis XI. of France, a happy 
measure for keeping them in the possession of both monarchs 
was devised by affiancing Margaret to the dauphin, afters 
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arles VIII., the provinces in question to be her dowry. 
accordingly sent to the French court to be properly 
for her destiny. There she remained eight years 
e returned then to her own people, while the ungallant 
les made haste to marry instead Anne of Brittany, a 
whom Margaret’s widowed father was then also minded 
o. Margaret was but eleven years old when this hap- 
; but a princess’s sense of dignity matures early, and 
sult was never forgotten. It was the harder to_bear, 
ps, in. that Anne was herself amply dowered, and was 

example of virtue and industry.’’ To be supplanted by 
a person of unquestioned merit is to have a reasonableness 
given to the transaction which makes it doubly bitter. Four 
years later another alliance, no less brilliant, was arranged 
for Margaret. She was betrothed to John, son of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain; but it was a brief alliance, for six 
months after the marriage John was dead, and within two 
years Margaret was again in the Netherlands. But so 
splendid a royalty as she could not remain long unwed. 
Many great princes were suitors for her hand; and from 
among them she chose Philibert, Duke of Savoy, known as 
Philibert-le-Bel, a prince so generously dowered by nature 
that he might be the hero of a fairy tale. He was highly 
accomplished, having spent his early years, too, at the court 
of France. 

He was a valiant soldier, of lovable disposition and 
“brilliant parts,” and in masculine beauty supreme among 
the men of his generation. ‘They were married in 1501, the 
happy Princess Margaret throwing into the union a passion- 
ate affection rare in the history of royal marriages. ‘The 
good people of Bourg were delighted, as well they might be, 
with the alliance, and struck medals to commemorate the 
event, and acted plays in honor of the royal pair on the 
green before the house of the governor of Bresse, Laurent 
‘de Gorrevod. One of these plays was the expedition of 
Jason in search of the Golden Fleece, which probably pre- 
_ sented itself to the local imagination as a delicate allegory 
especially suited to the occasion. And, the festivities over, 
Philibert and Margaret settled down, quite like a more 
plebeian pair, in the “sleepy, peaceful, rustic town,’’ less 
sleepy and peaceful then than now, with the blue peaks of 
the Jura Mountains shutting the world away from them. 
Three years later came the next scene in the drama. Phili- 
bert rode out one morning to the hunt, and that evening he 
was brought home dead. 

And so the idyl ended, and the chapter which was the 
heart and centre of Margaret’s life was closed. 

She was soon summoned to weighty affairs of State. Her 
brother Philip dying, she was made regent of the Nether- 
lands and given charge of the education of her nephew, 
afterward the Emperor Charles V. For twenty-two years 
she ruled the Low Countries ably, but imperiously, and, it 
must be confessed, with much more regard for the welfare 
of the royal house than for popular rights. 

One of her last acts as queen regent was the negotiation 
with Louise, queen regent of France, of the peace of Cam- 
brai, “the ladies’ peace,”— a treaty as humiliating to France 
as long years of struggle with the hated rival and the mem- 
ory of that early slight could make it. And during all these 
stormy years— hardly fitted to develop an idealist — she 
was building the Church of Brou. 
_ Probably most travellers of the Anglo-Saxon race who 
find themselves at the door of the little church are led there 
Matthew Arnold’s poem. Probably, also, they have 
d with Henry James that it is impossible for verses to 
, more touching, and, remembering how large a part the 
bjective plays in such an experience, have trembled lest a 
sointment awaits them. But there are a few places in 
world where some human passion is so perfectly crystal- 
‘some dream of the imagination has been so perfectly 
that they can stand the test of the most fervent 
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expectations. ‘The Alhambra is one of these: the Church of 
Brou is another. 

The church is small,— about 225 feet long and 120 
broad through the transept,—in shape like a Latin cross. 
The interior is of a creamy sandstone, faintly flushed with a 
vague pink. The triple nave is bare. There are neither 
chapels for saints nor seats for sinners; but its unblemished 
length sweeps up to the exquisite rood screen, also creamy 
white, upon whose wealth of delicate carving the eye rests 
for a moment before penetrating to the heart of the church 
beyond. The rood screen is but eight metres in height, so 
that it does not break the perspective of the church ; and it 
hangs, “like a rich bridal veil,” at the entrance to the 
chancel, guarding the silence of the tombs within. It has 
three arches, surmounted by a light balustrade, and is a 
mass of rich carving, in which flowers, garlands, and other 
ornamental devices are lavishly intermingled. 

Barring the splendor of stained glass in the apse, the 
church is of a delicate fairness throughout, except for the 
choir stalls of polished black oak, themselves examples of 
the most exquisite and elaborate workmanship. No two 
capitals of their three hundred little columns are alike, we 
are told; and there is shown, indeed, a marvellous fertility 
of design. No less a marvel is the delicacy and lightness 
of effect here, again. These are forms to be built by the 
breath of the frost rather than in stone or wood. 

This marvellously rich ornamentation —the flambeyant 
Gothic carried to the limit of intricate beauty — is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the Church of Brou. ‘The 
other is its aloofness and its silence; and from the two 
springs the peculiar quality of the church,—its unique and 
fragrant charm. No sound comes from the sunny fields 
without, no worshippers disturb the quiet within. The 
silence seems a reticence, a part of the church itself, until, 
as the spell falls more completely, it merges with the afflu- 
ence of beauty on every side into the expression of a domi- 
nant and compelling idea. 

In the centre of the chancel is the tomb of the young duke, 
Philibert-le-Bel. He lies, a figure in white marble, on a slab 
also of marble, supported bytwelve columns. A lion crouches 
at his feet, and six cherubs guard him. Two are at his head, 
two at his feet. Two others guard his gauntlets and helmet. 
They all bend upon him a tender, sorrowing regard, as he lies 
there in his royal robes and in the royalty also of his youth and 
beauty. The columns which support the marble upon which 
Philibert-le-Bel lies are adorned with every conceivable ele- 
gance of carving; and within their shelter is another figure 
of the duke, here stripped of his robes of state,— not the 
ruler, but the dying mortal. One sees him but dimly, be- 
tween the marble columns and the enlacing iron-work; but 
the prostrate figure has a strange reality and pathos. Ten 
sibyls watch over him; but to what avail? Snatched out of 
the very fulness of life, he lies, beautiful as Antinous, dead in 
his youth. His head is turned toward the left, so that his 
eyes rest upon the white marvel of sculptured marble where 
lies his wife, Margaret of Austria. Of her, also, there are 
two figures, one imperial and stately, representing her in her 
royal robes, the other in her shroud, her splendid hair un- 
bound, enveloping her. ‘The effigy of Margaret the mortal 
lies on the lower tier of the tomb. Margaret the queen lies 
under a marble canopy covered by a “ wilderness of em- 
broidery,” lavish, ingenious, delicate, exquisite, and domi- 
nated by two devices. One is Margaret’s motto,— her tan- 
talizing motto, it has been called, since it is susceptible of 
more than one translation. ortune, infortune, fort une: it 
encircles her tomb, and ever again through the riot of deco- 
ration in the church the grave words cut their way. The 
local guide-book assures one that the true translation is that 
fortune has persecuted an unfortunate woman, and proceeds 
naively to justify this theory by recalling that Margaret’s 
projected French marriage came to naught, and that she lost 
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two husbands.’ But, aside from the defects of that poirit of 
view which regards a husband as assets .of distinctly dimin- 
ished value when laid up as a treasure in heaven, it is not 
likely that the daughter of an emperor, herself of imperial 
mould, would have graven a bit of bewailing on her shield. 
Fortune, infortune, fort une,— Fortune and misfortune are one 
to the brave,— the royal motto of a royal soul. The other 
device, also repeated through the church, are the letters P and 
M,— Philibert and Margaret,— with an intertwining cord 
binding them in a true lover’s knot. It is a curious and 
suggestive bit of decoration; for why, after all, is there a 
church of Brou? Why this church “from men aloof,” en- 
compassed in silence, with a scanty tide of peasant life alone 
lapping its walls? 

The story is that the Duchess Margaret of Bourbon, or 
the Duchess Maud, as she is sometimes called,— the mother 
of Philibert-le-Bel,— vowed to build a convent avec fous les 
accessoires nécessaires, of which a church would naturally be 
one. But she died with the vow unfulfilled ; and her daughter- 
in-law, Margaret of Austria, undertook the holy task. To 
the end that it might be fittingly done, Margaret summoned 
. the most famous artists and the most skilful workmen whom 
Europe could furnish. 


“Flemish carvers, Lombard gilders, 
German masons, smiths from Spain.” 


The plans were studied long and carefully, and during the 
twenty years in which the church was growing into its rich 
perfection it had her painstaking and devoted care. The tiles 
were made in Brou, the oak came from its forests ; and tradi- 
tion says that Margaret even superintended the cutting of 
the stone, riding out on her white palfrey from Bourg to the 
mountain quarries. And in all this, a serious-minded his- 
torian would have us believe, she was moved entirely by 
pious zeal and a desire for the glory of the Holy Catholic 
Church. The good gentleman’s cloistered eyes probably 
overlooked the entwined initials, and he made the mistake of 
supposing that a love knot is part of the insignia of the 
saints. Margaret was no doubt reasonably devout; and she 
had also a decorous wish that the promise of the Duchess 
Maud should be kept,—the poor duchess, whose vow was 
so magnificently fulfilled as completely to efface it! But the 
Church of Brou sprung from none of these motives. It owes 
its existence neither to the coaxing of priests nor the needs 
of a community; but it blooms there in the solitude because 
it lay in the heart of this queen to build a shrine for Anti- 
nous, dead in his youth. It is rarely that an intimate per- 
sonal experience finds a happy expression in stone and 
plaster. But that was done in the Taj Mahal, and the 
Church of Brou is fairly its coequal. Less poetic than the 
mausoleum.in the East, it has a poignant and tonic quality 
which is its own. For, if it was in inconsolable grief or re- 
pining that the Church of Brou was built, at least its elo- 
quent walls repeat no such message. They tell rather of a 
passionate devotion and adauntlesssoul. The lavish beauty 
of that quiet chancel is even more than the flowering of grief 
and of romance: it is a vow of faithfulness to the one glimpse 
- the ideal which crossed a despotic and arrogant woman’s 
ife. 
“Yet do thy worst, Old Time, despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse live ever young.” 


Yet to what was it that Margaret was faithful? To Phili- 
bert his very self or to love, whom he, for her, forever em- 
bodied ? The years changed her. The smiling arch-duchess 
became the stately queen. She was mistress of a turbulent 
realm, she held her own in the councils of nations. Oppor- 
tunity came to avenge old insults, and she struck to the hilt ; 
and the struggles and triumphs left their trace. But, un- 
touched in his fairness, he remained eternally beautiful, for- 
ever young. How much did Imagination usurp the place of 
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Memory? To that question perhaps there is no answer, but 
at least the little church has a moving personal quality. 
rich silence breathes a noble affection, an enveloping tender- 
ness, a deep and unfaltering memory. ~ 


“So rest, forever rest, O Princely Pair, 
In your high Church, ’mid the still mountain air, 
Where horn and hound and vassal never come. 
Only the blessed Saints are smiling dumb 
From the high painted windows of the nave 
On aisle and rst and Sea marble pico das 


And in the sweepin’g of the wind your ear 
The passage of the Angels’ wings shall hear, 
And on the lichen-crusted leads above 

The rustle of the eternal rain of love.” 


The Touchstone of Personal Piety. 


BY REV. G. R. TAYLOR. 


When Jesus said of a little child, “ Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,” it was a revelation. 
heavenly lesson which the Christian world has never yet 
fully learned: that there is a childhood into which we have 
to grow, as there is a childhood which we have to leave be- 
hind, before we can enter into the fulness and sweetness of a 
pure Christian life. We are surrounded by professional piety. 
As a nation, we are most religious. Our government is most 
strict in its enforcement of Christian morals. What good 
has our religion done us? How has it affected our life? 
What influence has it had upon the lives of others? From 
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the pulpit we have had for eighteen hundred years beautiful — 
doctrines of love and charity; while the laws of business and | 


the laws governing social requirements have come down to 
us almost unchanged, and in almost unbroken succession 
from brutal pagan times. 

Over and above perfunctory morals and prescriptive 
church duties, how much, then, have we grown spiritually 
as a people? How much have we developed into the higher 
life personally? Nave we the s/zrit of the Christ, the genius 
of his gospel ? 

My own experience is that, after being professedly a Chris- 
tian and a minister for a quarter of a century, it grew upon 
me that I was wearing the livery of a sect, that I was little, if 
any, better than a slave to religious tradition, that I was not 
what I was religiously from honest investigation and soul- 
culture, that, with culpable negligence, I had followed the 
blind into the ditch, shackled in mind and encumbered with 
prejudice, all my religious past a trifling with my own soul 
and with spiritual things. When by sober thought we take in 
the full import of the Master’s declaration that, unless we 
“become as little children,” we “ shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven,” we must see with dismay how little is the ad- 
vancement we have made in the spiritual life,— the best of us. 
How many of us professing godliness have according to 
this qualification ever entered the kingdom of heaven? 

It is a momentous question to us all, Are we in the abun- 
dance of our religion becoming childlike? If our profession 


of godliness has in it no living principle that is strongly in- ; 


clining our souls in that direction, we may reasonably fear 
that it is a delusion and a snare. We are ever disposed to 


measure ourselves by what is conspicuous and tells in our 


favor with others. Jesus teaches us to measure ourselves by 
what is childlike. All the efforts we may put forth to add to 
our religious stature does not imply growth, but partakes 
more of the nature of spiritual pride. 
lish writer declares that the Christian grows tall by stoop’ 
the heaviest wheat i is not found upon the most Agee eh sta 
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children, or we most surely miss our spiritual oppor- 
es, and our claim to godliness becomes a mere profes- 
piety, vacuous and comparatively worthless, perfunc- 
and negative in its nature, while the affirmative which 
one gives life and impulse to the soul is lacking. 
_ Oh, sweet, happy, loving childhood! _Is it possible for us 
to ever taste thy sweetness here on earth again? To many 
us the beautiful sunlit days of childhood are but a sweet, 
‘tearful memory. The golden gates of youth have long since 
closed behind us. Its glamours and fairy scenes are past. 
The ruins of its airy castles, the dreary wrecks of our human 
hopes, are around us: we are in the grip of stern and rugged 
realities. The world is stripped of the sweet illusions through 
which we were wont to see it, and often in our sad hearts are 
echoed the touching lines : — 


“ Backward, flow backward, O tide of the years | 
I am so weary of toil and of tears — 
Toils without recompense, tears all in vain. 
Take them, and give me my childhood again.” 


__ And the sweet, sad tears fall as we look back to the happy 
_ days of childhood long ago. Most of us are wearied men 
and women. Our lives are marked by sorrow and tears. 
_ We are pilgrims and strangers, some of us journeying through 

‘an unfriendly world; and we are too often burdened by the 

thought that now, in the midst of cares and the afflictions 

‘incident to this life, we may look for no more abiding happi- 

ness here, and thus we find no fruit to our religion, and miss 
the grand central principle of personal piety. And now comes 
the declaration of the great Teacher, “ Except ye be converted 
and become as little children, ye cannot enter into the king- 
dom of heaven,” with its gleam of heavenly light (regarded 
_ by many as a threat), revealing to the weary and heavy-laden 

‘that a sweeter, sunnier childhood than any of us have known 

here is within the reach of all, if we but place ourselves in 

correspondence with right conditions by turning from all that 
__ is gross and sordid, sinful and selfish. 

We all scorn mean actions, and are given to impulses of the 
constitutional good that may be in us. These do not consti- 
tute true virtue. The Christian life calls for more than that. 
We must develop into permanent principles the impulses 
which spring from the consciousness of what is right from 
our somewhat misty and undeveloped conceptions of what 
constitutes spiritual goodness. While holding unswervingly 
and with conscientious honesty to the letter of what we con- 
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ceive to be the gospel of Jesus, we sometimes lose sight of . 


the fact that what we hold to so dearly, and feel ready to 

lay down our lives for, is of little value when divested of the 

spirit of Jesus; and we lose its virtues and forfeit its promise 

‘because we neglect soul and heart culture, while we are faith- 
ful and true to all its intellectual interests. If we but put the 

spirit first, and be governed by it in all we say and do, it will 

cost us no effort to grow into sweet religious childhood. 

“ Behold the lilies of the field, how they grow.” We will have 

‘no need to toil and spin for ourselves what we might conceive 
_ to be becoming and attractive religious adornments, if we 
but at all times remember that the “hidden man of the 
heart, in that which is not corruptible, even the ornament of 
‘a meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of the Lord of 
great price,” is of the first importance in the religious life; 
and we will grow imperceptibly to ourselves into Christian 
‘beauty, sweetness, and power, and the bright sunshine of 
_ happy childhood will surround us again. 

_ This does not mean that we shall always, under such con- 
ditions live sinless and sorrowless ; for we still, like children, 
have “our light afflictions” and our tears. For under 
best conditions, we may be wayward, and we must un- 
go its penalty and suffer under the necessary and salutary 
ipline ; but, while under the rod, we will possess the sweet 
tion of childhood to press closer to our Father, clasp 
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ms, as it were, around him, looking up to him through 
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our blinding tears. He will accept our maton as a lov- 
ing Father, lay aside the rod, and give us the kiss, the 
peace. 

Lord, help thou us to be what we should as thy children, 
and to learn amid the toils and troubles of this life how to 
become thy good, sweet, and obedient children. ; 


The Japan Mission.— A Record.” 


BY REV. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


|S 


Ten years ago I went to Japan. I went, commissioned 
with Rev. Arthur May Knapp by this Association, to the 
care of a Unitarian Mission among the Japanese. Accom- 
panying us with their families were three gentlemen just 
appointed professors for chairs in the Keiogijiku University 
at Tokio, Prof. Garrett Droppers, Prof. W. J. Liscomb, and 
Prof. J. H. Wigmore. There was also as our travelling 
companion Mr. Saichiro Kanda, who, after a course of 
education in this country, was returning to his native land. 
The three Keiogijiku professors, in addition to their aca- 
demic offices, were under appointment by our Association to 
its Japan work. And Mr. Kanda had turned his face home- 
ward, invited to help the mission in whatever way might be 
found desirable. Shortly after our party had arrived in 
Japan, Rev. H. W. Hawkes, an English Unitarian, joined us, 
bringing to us freely and voluntarily his help. So then, in 
my going to Japan, I was one of a group of seven commis- 
sioned to represent to the people of Japan the faiths, aims, 
and endeavors of the religious movement among the Western 
peoples named Unitarianism. 

How came it about that we seven persons had left our 
homes to go to that far-away land? I cannot now give full 
answer to the question; but record should be made here of 
the fact that our mission was, in the main, the result of 
urgent invitation sent by certain Japanese — leaders in pub- 
lic affairs — to the Unitarians of Europe and America. ‘They 
had asked that Unitarian representatives be sent to their 
country, that, in the momentous political and social revolu- 
tion the Japanese were then undergoing, the influences of 
the religious rationalism of Christendom might have place. 
Already in 1884 Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa, in the columns 
of /iji Shimpo,—the writer probably the most powerful 
single personage affecting public opinion in Japan’s new era, 
and the paper by far the leading one among the Japanese 
journals,— in this paper Mr. Fukuzawa had strongly recom- 
mended as of manifold advantage to his countrymen the 
acceptance by them of Christianity in some form. Two 
years later Mr. Fumio Yano, now Japan’s minister in China, 
one of Mr. Fukuzawa’s pupils in the Keiogijiku, the great 
school founded by Mr. Fukuzawa,—a confidential friend 
also,— had set forth in a series of noteworthy articles in the 
Hochi Shimbun, another journal of importance, his opinion 
that Christianity is the only means available for the moral 
salvation of his country. Mr. Yano proclaimed to his fellow- 
countrymen the Unitarian faith as the form of Christianity 
that, through its freedom from superstition and supernat- 
uralism, would rescue the country from its growing moral 
dangers. Unitarianism, he claimed, would be just the form 
of Christianity that would successfully appeal to the judg- 
ment of Japan’s cultured and educated classes. At a time 
not much later this movement toward Unitarianism received 
important aid from the sympathetic expressions of such 
prominent educators and publicists as Prof. Toyama, hearer 
and admirer of our Prof. Brigham of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and late president of the Imperial University; Hon. 
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Hiroyuki Kato, a senator, and also president of the Imperial 
University ; and Mr. Masanao Nackamura, a senator and a 
Chinese scholar of noted attainments. Christianity in its 
rational forms was also the subject of earnest and commend- 
atory discussion on the part of other influential Japanese 
scholars and statesmen, such as Count Soyeshima, Prof. 
Sugiura, Hon. H. Watanabe, and Hon. Kentaro Kaneko. 

It was from some of these gentlemen that at length came 
directly to the American Unitarian Association the invitation 
to send representatives to Japan. Mr. Kaneko’s memorable 
interview with the directors of the Association as published 
in the Christian Register in September, 1889, is a significant 
illustration of the attitude taken, during a large part of the 
decade then closing, by many prominent Japanese toward 
rational Christianity. The directors of this Association, 
after some deliberation, at last answered the appeal favorably 
and generously. In the year 1887-88 Mr. Knapp under- 
took a mission of inquiry to the Sunrise Empire. He was 
cordially received by interested friends of rational religion. 
For more than a year he occupied himself with making 
known by lectures and correspondence, and in interviews 
and through the press, the message of Unitarians to the 
people of Japan. In the spring of 1889 he returned to the 
United States, and made a report of his inquiries. In every 
way his report was favorable. Japan seemed to be ready 
for and to be awaiting the Unitarian gospel. The Associa- 
tion accepted and approved Mr. Knapp’s report. For this 
reason it was that, in the autumn of the same year, we seven 
persons, commissioned as a sort of Unitarian embassy to the 
Far East, had begun our lives anew among the Japanese 
people. 

Since that time ten years have passed. And now, as the 
last one remaining in office of those Unitarian messengers, I 
have come home to resign my charge, and to render to those 
who placed it in my care an account of our service. So far 
as in us power to do has lain, the great work to which my 
colleagues and myself were appointed has been done. Why 
I come back to you alone involves a story of changes in the 
personnel of the mission that need not be told at length. 
It is enough for the purpose of this record to remember that 
in the winter of 1890-91 Mr. Knapp, because of impaired 
health, resigned his position, and returned to America. Mr. 
Hawkes not long afterward, on account of pressing duties at 
home, went back to England, and soon resumed ministerial 
work there. In the spring of 1891 the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Knapp’s resignation was filled by the arrival from the 
United States of Rev. W. I. Lawrance. In 1892 Prof. Wig- 
more, having been invited to an important chair in the Uni: 
versity of the North-west, accepted the invitation, and left 
Japan. In 1893 Prof. Liscomb, by reason of increasing 
illness, returned to America, and, soon after reaching his 
home, died. In 1894 Mr. Lawrance, in the midst of a pro- 
tracted and severe physical prostration, gave up his Japan 
work, and came back to the United States. Death again 
came into our little circle in 1896, taking from us Mrs. 
Droppers. In the winter of 1898 Prof. Droppers, having 
been elected to the presidency of the University of South 
Dakota, resigned his Keiogijiku professorship and his office 
in our mission, accepting the high place to which he had 
been called. It has been my fortune to remain in connec- 
tion with the Japan work from the beginning, and to have 
had for more than nine years its superintendence, But, like 
the others who constituted the Unitarian representation in 
the Far East, I also have now come back to my people and 
home. A cycle has thus been completed. From the present 
time a new period in the religious and spiritual history of 
Japan begins. Unitarianism is no longer a strange thing 
there, nor is it now directed under alien care. It is to-day 
a living, growing organism, known throughout the empire, 
in large measure already maintained, advanced, and directed 
as part and product of Japanese thought and life. 
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Standing to-day at this turning of the ways, one naturally 
looks back over the record made by the years, and asks, 
What have the years brought forth? Have the ideals 
of the applicants for the Unitarian Mission and of its found- 
ers and guardians been realized? ‘That is, has Unitarianism 
been received by, and has it answered the expectations 
directed to it by, the earnest Japanese who invited a mission 
from it to their fellow-countrymen? And have the faith and 
endeavors of the Unitarians in America and in Europe, and 
in direct care of the mission, met with a satisfying return? F 
What, in a word, has come of the attempt made among the ~ 
Japanese people for ten years to help them in the way they — 
sought Unitarian help? 

Before these questions can be answered satisfactorily, 
there is need of a clear understanding of much that is bound 
up with them. No just answers could be given, for instance, 
were the Unitarian Mission to be classed along with other 
missions from Christendom. When the American Unitarian 
Association responded to the Japanese appeal to ‘ Come 
over and help,” the friends and founders of the mission, it 
is to be remembered, did not lay upon their representatives 
the duty of teaching an authoritative and fixed body of — 
religious dogma—a “creed’”?—in the name of Unitarian- 
ism, or of carrying to and of reproducing among the Japa- 
nese a traditional system of ecclesiastical organization and 
government, Far from it. When the mission was estab- 
lished, those who had it in charge were officially instructed 
to “express the sympathy of the Unitarians of America for 
progressive religious movements in Japan, and to give all 
necessary information to the leaders of religious thought and 
action in that country.”. In consequence of this declared 
aim the Association’s representatives, from the beginning 
of their service, sought to discover, to encourage, and to 
co-operate with any religious association or group of per- 
sons, or with individuals, irrespective of form of religious 
sect or personal belief, that might wish to know the mature 
and advanced thought in Christendom about man’s higher 
or spiritual problems or interests. It is true that at the 
present time there are, and that from a time early in the 
mission’s history there have been, Japanese churches and 
associations known distinctively as “ Unitarian.” There is 
also much literature published and distributed, labelled and 
acknowledged as specifically ‘‘ Unitarian.” But it is the 
fact that no foreign Unitarian was ever present at the or- 
ganization of a Japanese Unitarian church or association. 
It is also the fact that our mission has no organic connection 


‘ with any Japanese Unitarian institution; also, that it de- 


clines to place upon its publications any authoritative in- 
dorsement of their contents. I will repeat a few of the 
characteristic utterances of some of those to whom have 
been intrusted the Japan work. Rev. A. M. Knapp, the 
mission’s pioneer, declared in the beginning of his work, 
“The errand of Unitarianism to Japan is based upon the 
now familiar idea of the sympathy of religions. With 
the conviction that we are messengers of distinctive and 
valuable truths which have not been emphasized, and that, 
in return, there is much in your faith and life which to our 
harm we have not emphasized, receive us not as theological 
propagandists, but as messengers of the new gospel of 
human brotherhood in the religious life of man.” Rev. 
H. W. Hawkes, the earnest English volunteer to our work, 
describes the Unitarian aim in these words. We seek “to 
build broader foundations than creed or sect ; to demonstrate 
reason in religion, science in theology, and all things in God. 
This is grander than any denominational triumph.” Rey. 
W. I. Lawrance, whose devoted and all too brief service in 
the mission is well remembered in Tokio, wrote that “our | 
work in Japan marks a new departure in missions.” We 
“ bear the simple gospel of freedom, fellowship, and charac- — 
ter. We not only acknowledge with frankness, but accept 
with gratitude, all that is true and uplifting in the faiths 
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ady there. We hold up to them the pure theism and the 
‘ooted optimism of Christianity. Our method is based 
the sympathy of religions.” Also, that my own declara- 
ns in the establishment of the mission may appear as 
of this record, I recall this passage from a published 
mswer to an inquiry made to me by a Buddhist priest: 
nitarianism has not come to Japan to destroy, but to 
fil. Unitarianism is here to set men free, or rather to 
p the free minds of Japan to set all minds free; and to 
asten the coming in the world, as far as may be, of the 
sublime empire of love and righteousness, which will at 
last make of humanity a true brotherhood under the care 
_ of the infinite and eternal God, our Father.” 

But, of course, the mission’s aim and work were not wholly 
expressed by these universal, emancipating, inclusive, and 
_ sympathetic declarations. Had I time, I should repeat much 
_ else from the published records of our workers, to show their 

efforts to make known throughout the Japanese empire their 

positive convictions, held as partakers of the Unitarian fellow- 
_ ship, concerning the great problems of religion and ethics. 
But, speaking for myself, who have had for most of its period 
the responsible direction of the mission, I will put into this 
record an extract from an announcement I made public 
shortly after the whole care of the work had been transferred 
tome. “If I were asked,” I said, “ what Unitarianism dis- 
tinctively is, I should say it is a movement springing out of 
Christianity, which seeks to become the representative relig- 
ious force of the present age. It does not claim to be the 
_ only religious movement that works by rational and scientific 
methods, or accepts for religious use the results of these 
methods. Roman Catholicism, Orthodox Protestantism, 
Liberal Christianity, Religious Rationalism, are all, more 
or less, under the influence of the ‘modern spirit.’ Unita- 
: rianism, however, has submitted itself without reserve to the 
7 direction of this ‘spirit.’ In a course of steady progress it 
has now reached a position where it is seeking to do for the 
5 religious part of man’s nature exactly the same kind of work 
_ that philosophy is doing for his search for ultimate prin- 
ciples or that science is doing for his investigation of the 
phenomena of matter and mind. In other words, the charac- 
teristic object of Unitarianism is to promote the knowledge 
and the practice of pure religion by the aid of the best philos- 
ophy and science. And what do Unitarians mean by ‘ pure 
religion’? Fundamental in the modern conception of religion 
there appear the idea of infinite and eternal Being, the con- 
sciousness of duty, and a sense of spirituality in man. By 
‘pure religion’ therefore Unitarians mean: (1) worship of 
God as infinite and eternal Source, Power, Life, Guide, and 
Ruler of the Universe; (2) following the life exemplified by 
the world’s spiritual teachers, saints, and benefactors, among 
_ whom we reverence Jesus Christ as Leader ; (3) obedience to 
_ moral law, however made known; (4) endeavor to realize 
a perfect Brotherhood of Mankind; (5) cherishing a hope of 
immortal life. 

“This conception of religion is not set forth as an au- 
thorized denominational creed. It is simply an interpreta- 
tion of the notions that are common among the Unitarians 
of to-day as the leading subjects of their thought and work. 
It is by this statement, however, that Unitarianism may and 
should be approved or condemned. It is with this state- 
ment that the Unitarian work now in progress in Japan 
should be met and measured.” I wrote much more than 
s then to the Japanese people; but these words, together 
ith what has been repeated from other responsible minds, 

suffice to show the unique position held by the Unitarian 
; Bission among the other Christian missions in the mikado’s 
€mpire. — 
_ This aim having been set for it, the work of our mission 
was begun, and has been carried forward through the decade 
passed. Systematic and definite shape was at an early 
: given to the work. We organized the mission’s agencies 

; 
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into the three departments: (1) Church Extension ; (2) Pub- 
lication ; (3) Education. These departments were put into 
operation, and were developed in the following ways. At the 
first, with the aid of interpreters, we began a series of relig- 
ious services, and invited attendance upon them from the 
Japanese. These services were at their beginning held in 
rooms of tea-houses and in other hired places. An extended 
hearing welcomed us. Not long afterward we bought a 
small Buddhist school building near Shiba Park; and there, 
in the spring of 1890, the “First Unitarian Church of 
Tokio” came into existence. This church was formed by 
the Japanese in answer to their own sense of need, and it 
was based upon a constitution devised and written entirely 
by Japanese. A Japanese minister, coming to us from one 
of the orthodox churches, was chosen pastor of this church; 
and we foreign workers became guests in its pulpit. For 
our own responsible work we continued religious and other 
conferences and classes in Tokio and in the larger towns. 
Along with these efforts toward ‘‘Church Extension” much 
was done in that first year in the way of the publication and 
distribution of Unitarian literature. A magazine, named the 
Unitarian, was started in March, 1890. I was its editor; 
and I announced in its prospectus, after describing the ori- 
gin and purposes of our mission, that “this magazine has 
been established with the earnest hope that it may aid in 
advancing the welfare of the people of Japan by making 
known to them the best and most practical results of social 
science in the largest comprehension of the term, as far as 
it applies to personal, domestic, charitable, educational, in- 
dustrial, commercial, and art life; that it may emphasize the 
conclusions of the profoundest ethical research; and that it 
may help, too, in opening up larger vistas for religious faith 
and aspiration, without which the human soul is barren and 
bound, and a nation is withheld from its greatest source of 
dignity and true power.” Then, for the purposes of “ Edu- 
cation,” in the autumn of 1890 courses of lectures on re- 
ligious, ethical, and social science topics, developing in 1891 
into the Jiyu Shin Gakko, or “ School of Liberal Theology,” 
and later into the “ Senshin Gakuin,” or “ School for Ad- 
vanced Learning,” were begun. The course of study as 
prescribed for the school advanced from four series of 
lectures in 1890,—on: 1. “Unitarian Principles and Be- 
liefs”; 2. “General Outlines of Christian History”; 3. 
“Some Problems of Conscience”; and 4. “Fhe Ethical 
Application of Certain Economic Principles,”— delivered to 
whomever might happen to come to hear them, into twelve 
extended studies. These were, in part: 1. The Philosophy 
of Religion, pursued historically and psychologically; 2. 
Comparative Study of the Great Religions of the World; 
3. Biblical Criticism and Christian Doctrine; 4. History of 
Christianity; 5. History of Rationalism; 6. The Religions 
of Japan; 7. Japanese Classical Literature; 8. Theory of 
Ethics; and 9. The History of Philosophy. These studies 
formed the curriculum of an organized seminary, in which, 
when its three classes were filled, there were between 
thirty and forty regular and special students, nearly all of 
whom had been graduates of Japanese higher schools and 
colleges. The Senshin Gakuin has the high distinction of 
being an institution in which, with unembarrassed intellect- 
ual freedom, its faculty and students could seek a true the- 
ology and the fundamental principles of morality and of social 
order, to the end that the knowledge thereby gained might 
become a directing force in life. It was eminently fitting 
that that institution had been established. It was the best 
contribution the Unitarian Mission could make or ever has 
made to the thought and life of the Japanese people. 


Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully ; and let the sun- 
shine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright alike, 
like the sunshine of the Almighty.—/ames /reeman Clarke. 
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Waves. 


Beloved of the poet and the painter, ap- 
pealing by the inimitable grace of their 
curves and marvel of their motion to all man- 
kind, the waves of the sea take easily their 
high place with the stars and the mountains, 
as some of the chief glories attendant upon 
the round world. Only an artist, perhaps, 
could do justice to the multiplicity of lovely 
lines into which the ruffled surface of the 
ocean enwreathes itself under the pressure of 
the storm. Yet any one with an eye for the 
beautiful will find it hard to leave a sight so 
fair, will watch unweariedly for hours the 
gliding, curling masses, as they rise, appar- 
ently in defiance of law, subside, and rise 
again, and yet again. 

Sailors often speak of an ‘‘ugly’’ sea, but 
the adjective has quite another meaning to 
that usually attached to it. They do not 
mean that it is ugly in appearance, for they 
well know that the beauty of a wave is as 
much a part of it as is the water: it cannot 
be otherwise than beautiful, as it cannot 
cease to be wet. What they mean is a ‘‘dan- 
gerous’’ sea. And by ‘‘sea’’ they always 


mean ‘‘wave.’’ A sailor never speaks of a 

‘thigh wave,’’ ‘‘cross waves,’’ ‘‘heavy 
” b 

waves. In fact, on board ship, except when 


passengers are getting information from offi- 
cers, you will not hear the word ‘‘wave’’ 
mentioned at all. It is necessary to mention 
this purely nautical detail to save constant 
explanation and digression. To return, then, 
to the sailor’s ‘‘ugly’’ sea. Its ugliness 
may be due to many different causes; but, in 
the result, the waves do not run truly with 
the wind. They rise unexpectedly and con- 
fusedly, changing the natural motion of the 
ship into a bewildered stagger, such as one 
will sometimes see in a horse when a brutal, 
foolish driver is beating him over the head, 
and wrenching first at one rein and then the 
other, without knowing himself what he 
wants the poor brute to do. It is very piti- 
ful, too, to watch a gallant ship being pressed 
through an ugly, untrue sea,—such, for in- 
stance, as may be met with in the North 
Atlantic, with a south-west gale blowing and 
the vessel in the midst of the Gulf Stream. 
The conflict between wind and current, all 
the more terrible for its invisibility, is deep- 
reaching, —so deep that every excuse must be 
found for those who have spoken of seas 
running mountains high. As the steady, 
implacable thrust of the storm booms forth, 
the black breadths of water rise, rebellious. 
They would fain flow in the face of the wind, 
but that cannot be. So they rise, sullenly 
rise, peak-like, against their persecutor, until 
his might compels them forward against the 
mighty stream beneath, and their shattered 
crags and pinnacles tumble in ruinous heaps 
around. 

Even this, however, is less dangerous than 
that time—to be spoken of by those who have 
seen it, and live, with bated breath—when, 
rotating like some wheel of the gods, the 
tropical cyclone whirls across the Indian seas. 
Round and round blow the incredibly furious 
winds, having a centrifugal direction withal ; 
and yet the whole mighty system progresses 
in some given direction, until toward its 
centre there is a maelstrom, indeed, —a space 
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where the wind hath left, as it were, a funnel 
of calm in the world-tumult. And there the 
waves hold high revel. Heap upon heap, the 
waters rise, without direction, without shape, 
save that of fortuitous blocks hurled skyward 
and falling again in ruin. The fountains of 
the great deep appear to be broken up, and 
woe to man’s handiwork found straying there 
in that black hour. 

Curious, indeed, are the waves to be found 
over uneven bottoms, with strong undercur- 
rents, —as, for instance, on the coast of Nova 
Scotia,—and known as ‘‘overfalls.’’ Sufti- 
ciently annoying to vessels of large size that 
get among them, they are most dangerous to 
small craft. The water rises in masses per- 
pendicularly, and falls a dead weight, with- 
out apparent forward motion,—a puzzling, 
deadly sea to meet when a howling gale is 
driving your small vessel across those angry 
waters. But the overfall character is common 
to nearly all waves raised in shallow seas and 
tidal streams. It adds to the dangers of nav- 
igation immensely; and, although the eye 
must be charmed when from the lofty cliff 
we see the green-bosomed, hoary-shouldered 
wave come thundering shoreward, we need 
not expect those to greet him lovingly who 
must do so in weakness and undefended. 

What of the tidal wave,—that mysterious, 
indispensable swelling of the waters that, 
following the ‘‘pull’’ of the moon, rolls 
round this globe of ours twice in each twenty- 
four hours, stemming the outflow of mighty 
rivers, penetrating far inland wherever access 
is available, and doing within its short lease 
of life an amount of beneficent work freely 
that would beggar the wealthiest monarchy 
of the world to undertake, if it must needs 
be paid for? Mysterious it may well be 
called, since, though its passage from zone 
to zone be so swift, it is, like all other 
waves, but an undulatory movement of that 
portion of the sea momentarily influenced by 
the suasion of the planet,—not, as is vulgarly 
supposed, the same mass of water, vehemently 
carried onward for thousands of miles. No: 
just as a tightly stretched sheet of calico 
shows an undulation if the point of a stick 
be passed along beneath its surface and 
pressed upward against it,—an undulation 
which leaves every fibre where it was origi- 
nally,—so does the whole surface remain in 
its place while the long, long wave rolls 
round the world, carrying up to their moor- 
ings the homeward-bound ships, sweetening 
mud-befouled tidal harbors, and giving to 
forlorn breadths of deserted shallows all the 
glory and vitality of the youthful sea. 

To meet a tidal wave at sea is in some 
parts of the world a grim and unforgettable 
experience. Floating upon the shining blue 
plain, with an indolent swelling of the sur- 
face just giving a cosey roll to your ship now 
and then, you suddenly see in the distance 
a ridge, a knoll of water that advances, vast, 
silent, menacing. Nearer and nearer it 
comes, rearing its apparently endless curve 
higher and higher. There is no place to flee 
from before its face. Neither is there much 
suspense. For its pace is swift, although it 
appears’ so deliberate, from the ilJimitable 
grandeur of its extent. It is upon the ship. 
She behaves in accordance with the way she 
has been caught and her innate peculiarities. 


hurled forward, upward, backward, downward, 
as if never again could she regain an even — 
keel; while her crew cling desperately to 
whatever holding-place they may have — 
reached, lest they should be dashed into 
dead pieces 

Some will have it that these marvellous 
upliftings of the sea-bosom are not tidal 
waves at all,—that they do not belong to that 
normal ebb and flow of the ocean that owns 
the sway of the moon. If so, they would be 
met with more frequently than they are at 
sea, and far more disasters would be placed 
to their account. This contention seems 
reasonable, because it is well known that 
lonely islets, such as St. Helena, Tristan 
d'Acunha, and Ascension, are visited at 
irregular intervals by a succession of appall- 
ing waves (rollers), that deal havoc among 
the smaller shipping, and look as if they 
would overwhelm the land. The suggestion 
is that these stupendous waves are due to 
cosmic disturbance, to submarine earthquakes 
upheaving the ocean-bed, and causing so vast 
a displacement of the ocean that its undula-- 
tions extend for several thousands of miles. 

As to the speed of waves, judging from all 
experience, they would seem never to exceed 
sixteen to eighteen knots an hour in their 
hugest forms. And yet it is well known that 
they will often outstrip the gale that gave 
them birth, let it rage never so furiously. 
Lying peacefully, rolling upon the smoothest 
of summer seas, you shall presently find, 
without any alteration in the weather, the 
vessel’s motion change from its soothing roll 
to a sharp, irritable, and irritating motion. 
And, looking overside, there may be seen 
the forerunners of the storm that is raging 
hundreds of miles away,—the hurrying waves 
that it has driven in its path. So, likewise, 
long hours after a gale is over, the waves it 
has raised roll on, still reluctant to resume 
their levelled peace; and, should a new gale 
arise in some contrary direction, the ‘‘old’’ 
sea, as the sailor calls it, will persist, making 
the striving ship’s progress fuJl of weariness 
and unease to those on board. Of the energy 
of waves, of the lessons they teach, their im- 
mutable mutability, and other things concern- 
ing them that leap to the mind, no word can 
now be spoken; for space is spent.—/% 7. 
Bullen, in the Spectator. 


Academical Hoods, 


There is an agreement between certain of 
the American universities, making a uniform 
system of hoods, caps, and gowns, so the 
degree, grade, and university of the wearer 
may be known at a glance. In the hoods 
the length and shape denote the grade. That 
is, the Bachelor’s hood is three feet long, 
the Master’s and Doctor’s, four feet long, 
the latter having, in addition, panels at the 
side, edged with velvet and lined with silk. 
The material of the hood agrees with that of 
the gown, that of the Bachelor’s degrees be- 
ing of black cloth, and of Master’s and Doc- 
tor’s degrees of black silk. The lining of 
the hood, which denotes the university grant- 
ing it, is always of silk of the university 
colors, —blue and white for Columbia, orar 
for Princeton, red and white for Cornell, etc 
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g varies from three to six inches in 
. and is of silk, satin, or velvet, the 
lor denoting the faculty. These colors are: 

r arts and letters, white; for theology, 
et; for law, purple; for medicine, green; 
philosophy, dark blue; for science, yel- 
; for fine arts, brown; for music, pink. 

, This system is in use, as far as I know, in 
ll the principal universities and colleges save 
Harvard; but I think the smaller colleges 
have not taken it up generally. — Churchman. 
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The Book-making Exhibit at Paris. 
The books in the Exposition are sadly 
scattered. The Germans have had the good 
sense to concentrate the exhibits of their pub- 
lishers in their pavilion in the Rue des 
Nations; but the great mass of work in this 
field is lost in the jungle of the huge Palais 
_ des Lettres, Sciences, et Arts. Here, mixed 
with musical instruments, anatomical models, 
and machinery, one may find pretty full evi- 
dence of what foreign book-makers are doing. 
They are doing, on the whole, nothing new; 
but it is, nevertheless, extremely interesting 
to see their methods illustrated at full length. 
France fills the most space, and in many ways 
provokes discussion. She has a retrospective 
as well as a contemporaneous show. The 
former is a delight to the book lover, since 
it takes him back to the imposing folios of 
the last century, to the beautiful volumes 
illustrated by Eisen, Oudry, and the Moreaus. 

Surveying the books characteristic of the 

French at this end of the century, one recalls 
the old epigram, ‘‘Heaps of taste,—and so 
much of it bad!’’ This is the dominant 
feature of modern French illustrated books, 
and the greater number of those books in 
which Frenchmen take pride contain illus- 
trations. They know how to print a book 
_ superbly, and there are unillustrated editions 
_ which are fountains of contentment to the 
collector. These, however, are almost buried 
beneath the mountains of ‘‘artistic’’ editions. 

In one or two directions, be it said, the use 

of illustrations leads to admirable result 

The celebrated—and justly celebrated—binders 

of Paris are represented in the show. They 

all know their craft; and their work illus- 
_ trates, perhaps, the last word of luxury in 
_ this department. But very few in the group 
preserve unswerving fidelity to the best tradi- 
tions. Like the designers of pictorial paper 
_ covers, they want to express too obviously 
on the outside of a book the spirit of what 
is inside of it. Chambolle- Duro, Bretault, 
and Mercier are content with the refined tool- 
_ ings that sufficed for their historic predeces- 
_ sors; but Gruel and Marius Michel, who 
w perfectly well the limitations of the 
kbinder’s art, are not ashamed of indulg- 
in freely decorative expedients. Ruban 
es us aimless arabesques when we want 
‘inventions, and Magnin offers designs 
can only be described as floral horrors. 
- might as well elect for wall-paper im- 
ations of the Cobden-Sanderson school, 
shy ve done with it. 

\ the English section there is, upon this 
¢ » comparatively little question of 
g. Stress is laid by almost all the ex- 

pon the solid merits of printing. 
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The Oxford University Press makes a display 
that is not, on the surface, at all startling, 
but that close scrutiny shows to be in the 
highest degree creditable. English typog- 
raphy is demonstrated to be beautiful and 
clear, and it is obvious that in the manufact- 
ure of their books the English aim at dig- 
nity and durability. 

In German and Austrian Books and period- 
icals the dreary records stare us in the face 
of efforts to be decorative, to be esoteric, to 
be jiz de siecle, The work is dreary because 
it is forced, and because the Teutonic idea 
of beauty seems to exclude lightness and 
grace. The human form becomes an inert 
mass of flesh in the illustrations, and conven- 
tional decoration becomes gauche and heavy 
in the bindings. A dead weight of gross 
taste and natural incapacity rests upon artists, 
printers, and binders. When they should be 
dainty, and, in fact, try to be dainty, they 
are either awkward or vulgar. There are 
occasional exceptions, of course; but it is 
the general drift that these lines attempt to 
indicate.—Vew York Tribune, Condensed for 
“Public Opinion.” 


Literature. 


Anglo-Saxons and Others.* 


Not for a long time have we read so sug- 
gestive a book on ourselves as this of Aline 
Gorren’s. I say ‘‘ourselves’’?; for, though 
the title is Amglo-Saxons and Others, still 
one feels all the way through the chapters 
that the author is better acquainted with 
American life than with any other kind of 
national life. 

It is an up-to-date book. One must have 
read Kidd’s Social Evolution, Brooke Adams’s 
Civilization and Decay, Mr. Mallock’s Lador 
and the Popular Welfare, as well as certain 
of the later Russian novels,—particularly, 
Dostoyevsky’s Buried Alive,—to see where 
the author gets his ideas, or, to speak more 
exactly, what ideas have suggested to the 
author his point of view. It cannot be said 
that there is any second-hand writing or 
mere imitation indulged in by Mr. Gorren; 
and yet, somehow, the reflection is borne in 
upon the critical reader that such a book as 
this never would have sprung, Minerva-like, 
from the creative mind of the author, These 
other writers and thinkers created the clay 
from which Mr. Gorren has moulded his com- 
position, and into which he has breathed his 
individual spirit. 

This suggestion of second-hand knowledge 
comes to us when we read the author’s deduc- 
tions about Russia. Aline Gorren never was 
in Russia, Had he travelled there, he would 
have found ready to his hand splendid ijllus- 
trations to prove his point in regard to Rus- 
sian pity and brotherliness. In the Molokain 
colony, let us say, among the Stundists, or 
in the great city associations of workingmen, 
he need not have gone to a novel and taken 
from it a threadbare illustration (page 70). 
One wonders, too, whether it is ignorance or 


* ANGLO-SAXONS AND OrTHeERS. By Aline Gorren, 
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tempt of the nature, 
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a mere slipping aver of the facts which 
causes him to say, on page 79, ‘‘After their 
long domination of India, the British con- 
the philosophy, the 
ethics of a people which had a civilization 
of its own when Rome was not yet, the brit- 
ish ignorance of any of these things, are pro- 
found.’’? We should like to know where Mr. 
Gorren, or any of us in fact, get our knowl- 
edge of the Hindu philosophy and ethics, 
if not from British scholars. Do we go to 
Italian, Spanish, Turkish, or Russian sources 
for such knowledge? Or do we obtain it 
direct from the study of the Sanskrit? 

Leaving aside these minor things, we say 
again that Mr. Gorren’s book is most sugges- 
tive. It unties the mask, and lets us see the 
Anglo-Saxon countenance as it really is. 
There is much to be proud of in that face, 
much which gives satisfaction as we look at 
it through Truth’s mirror; but it is not quite 
so humanitarian a face as we had fondly sup- 
posed. There are more hard and masterly 
lines in it than gentle and unselfish ones; 
and it is surely of the earth, earthy. Yes, 
there is no doubt of that. An Italian, Signor 
Guglielmo Ferrero, says—and our author 
quotes him approvingly—that seven-tenths of 
English philanthropy is due to the ‘‘third 
sex.’’ By ‘‘third sex’’ is meant the child- 
less widow, the busy, unmarried woman, the 
elder spinster, who, through benevolent clubs 
and societies, agitates, creates public senti- 
ment, and influences legislation. 

One of the most valuable chapters in the 
book, to our mind, is the one entitled ‘‘The 
Religious Commercial Instinct.’’ It is a 
fine bit of analysis: ‘‘The habit of action 
and attention to the realities have drawn away 
the [Anglo-Saxon] mind from the field where 
the highest criticism of life is achieved, and 
the mental processes which such criticism 
calls into play are stiff from disuse. . 
Nowhere are so many persons of sound intel- 
ligence in all practical affairs so easily led to 
follow after crazy seers and after new psychic 
doctrines as in England and the United States. 
The tenets of the Russian religious sects are 
at least free from the pseudo-scientific pre- 
tensions which constitute the chief absurdity 
of American and English metaphysical 
churches, and the like. . . . The truth is that 
the mind of man refuses to be shut off 
from the world of the higher abstractions, 
and that, if it may not make its way thither 
under proper guidance, it will set off, even 
at the tail of the first ragged street procession 
that passes. ’’ 

After reading Mr. Gorren’s book, we come 
away, feeling humbler. Material things are 
good, but there are better things. Houses, 
lands, money, and the like do not bring hap- 
piness. The Latin peoples still have much 
to teach us, especially about the civilities, 
about right social contact: ‘‘There is nothing 
final about Anglo-Saxon civilization. _ Strictly 
speaking, we have not even neared the epoch 
of our true civilization. We are, perhaps, 
very far from it.’’ 


THe UNiIrep STATES NAVAL ACADEMY. 
By Park Benjamin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
—This is an interesting and useful book. 
The plan is good, the style is bright and 
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clear, and the illustrations are excellent. 
The subject and the way in which it is 
handled give it value for the general reader, 
as well as for graduates of the Naval Acad- 
emy. We have reason to be proud of our 
navy and its officers. The average citizen 
takes pride in West Point and Annapolis, 
and in the moral and technical training which 
they have given to the service. It is rather 
a surprise to be reminded, as this book re- 
minds us, how new an institution the Naval 
Academy is, compared with West Point, and 
how hard it was to get it established and its 
value recognized. West Point is nearly a 
hundred years old. We owe the academy at 
Annapolis to George Bancroft, the historian, 
who was Secretary of the Navy in 1845. 
Secretary Bancroft, by shrewd diplomacy, 
overcame the prejudice of the older officers, 
who believed a naval school on shore to be 
altogether impracticable. He then proceeded 
to establish the Naval Academy, without ask- 
ing leave of Congress, using for that purpose 
an appropriation that happened to be avail- 
able. When the school had been in opera- 
tion for several months, Secretary Bancroft 
asked Congress for an appropriation of 
$28,000, ‘‘for repairs, improvements, and 
instruction at Fort Severn, Annapolis, Md.’’ 
The bill passed with slight opposition, and 
the Naval Academy became duly organized 
by law. ‘‘Intelligence, shrewdness, and 
diplomacy,’’ as the author observes, ‘‘had 
accomplished within eight months that 
which all the recommendations to Congress 
of nearly all the Secretaries of the Navy, for 
the last fifty years, had failed to achieve.’’ 
The author, himself a graduate, gives us a 
lively picture of student life at Annapolis, 
and of the life on shipboard of the American 
midshipman of our earlier navy. It is pleas- 
ant and profitable reading for young and old. 
More valuable, perhaps, is his thoughtful 
discussion, as the Naval Academy must labor 
sometimes from the neglect and sometimes 
from the interference of Congress, and some- 
times from the conservatism of the older 
officers of the navy. He attributes to Com- 
mander William T. Sampson, who became 
superintendent in 1886, the placing of the 
institution so exactly in the road of progress 
that it has never since varied therefrom. 


THE INTEGRITY OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.—By the ixtegrity of Christian Science, 
Mrs. Whitney would denote a teaching which 
fairly deserves the now misapplied name, by 
reason of its fidelity to the reality of the 
material universe regarded in Christian. fash- 
ion as the means by which God communicates 
mediately with man, and hence real with his 
reality, divine with his Divinity. The author 
argues, with force, that no other teaching can 
be properly called Christian, since to deny 
the reality of matter is to deny the reality 
of the incarnation, which is the central doc- 
trine of Christianity, not merely in itself, 
but also as a symbol of the universal presence 
of God in the material universe. If God 
were really manifest in the flesh, it was but 
the appearance of an eternal and universal 
indwelling: hence all flesh, all matter, is 
real because of his presence. Our delusions 
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consist not in deeming limitation and pain 
actual, but in regarding them as evil. To 
remove that false belief is to give strength, 
joy, and peace to human life. So the author 
pleads the cause of a whole universe-spirit 
and matter everywhere united, and of a corre- 
sponding integrity of thought, which shall be 
true Christian Science as opposed to the par- 
tial thought which has usurped the name. 
‘Christian Science, in its breadth and 
depth and height, is the simple unison of 
God’s word in the outside creation and in 
humanity. ’’ 


THE PERSONALITY OF TRUTH. By the 
Right Rev. Thomas Augustus Jaggar, D.D., 
bishop of Southern Ohio. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. The three chapters of 
this small volume were delivered in Phila- 
delphia as the ‘‘Bohlen Lectures’’ for 1900. 
They deal with a fundamental question of 
thought, the relation of human personality to 
the apprehension of truth. The truth of the 
world comes to us personaJized. We neces- 
sarily put our own minds into it. The truth 
of ourselves is the fact of this self-conscious 
personality. The truth of our unseen rela- 
tions, dimly apprehended everywhere, is fully 
revealed in Jesus Christ. Dr. Jaggar is one 
of many who try to make the historic Jesus 
identical with an ideal conception. In ex- 
pounding his thought concerning personality, 
he quotes freely from John Fiske, Prof. 
James, and other writers whose books are so 
easily accessible as to render such quotation 
needless. He makes Spencer a follower of 
Darwin in announcing evolution. The au- 
thor’s protest against the ‘‘universitysm’’ 
of some modern scholarship, which, ignoring 
the needs of practical and emotional life, 
makes intellectual consistency the only end, 
is to be commended. 


AS SEEN BY ME. By Lilian Bell. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.—The 
charm of Miss Bell’s foreign experiences lies 
not so much in the things she sees as the way 
she sees them, much less in the adventures 
she narrates than in the rollicking, whimsical 
manner of narrating. She has no bashful 
scruples about introducing the personal point 
of view. Indeed, the personal point of view 
is the whole reason and cause for her book’s 
being. But she justifies her assurance to any 
one who sits down, on a warm summer after- 
noon, to read her chapters aloud to a com- 
panion, glad to be amused. It is a matter 
of real consequence whether or not the flowers 
sent to the train by some unknown admirer 
arrive on time, or if she manages to use the 
proper severity of tone in speaking to English 
servants, or gets the better in her arguments 
with English landladies. She upholds the 
dignity and attractiveness of Chicago through 
all her wanderings in England, France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, and the Orient, and testifies to the 
inborn power of a healthy American girl to 
get fun out of the most discouraging sur- 
roundings, and to come back, after genuine 
appreciation of other countries, still in love 
with her native land. 


THe MAIN Points. A Study in Christian 
Belief. By Charles Reynolds Brown, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, Oakland, 


Cal. San Francisco, Cal.: The Whitaker & 
Ray Company.—This book is a popular ex- 
position of ‘‘modern Orthodoxy,’’ first given 
as sermons. The style is clear, forcible, and 
direct. The thought shows a frank, coura- 
geous, and open mind. J. F. Clarke is ap- 
provingly quoted several times, no hint of 
the fact that he was a heretic being, however, 
given. All attempts to state the doctrine of 
the Trinity are given up: it is accepted sim- 
ply as a fact revealed in the Bible. The book 
is strongly Christocentric. There is not a 
chapter, not even a paragraph, on Theism. 
The reason given for this omission is that 
Evangelical Christianity is concerned with 
the God revealed in Jesus Christ. That 
which is common to all theists is therefore 
passed by; and the divinity of Christ be- 
comes the supreme ‘‘main point.’’ In spite 
of this the book is a gratifying indication of 
the spread of liberal and rational views. 
Simple, sensible, yet deeply spiritual, its 
teaching will have an influence almost un- 
qualifiedly good. 


Poverty Knos. By Sarah Warner Brooks. 
New York: A. Wessels Company. $1.25.— 
Readers who remember Mrs. Brooks’s earlier 
volume of shorter stories, M/y Fire Opal, will 
be interested in the new collection, which is 
a connected series of chapters dealing with 
characters of a certain New England town 
where’ the author has spent her summers. 
Pathos and humor blend in these simple tales 
of a simple folk, who have cared not over 
much for the great world that has gone on, 
equally uncaring, outside the rim of their 
daily lives. Touches of grim tragedy are 
not wanting; but the faithful clinging to a 
clearly seen duty is, perhaps, the note that is 
most clearly struck, as in the story of ‘‘Cap- 
tain White’s Assistant.’? The volume of 
poems, published last spring by Mrs. Brooks, 
and recently noticed in the Register, have 
given, no less than the present book, indica- 
tions of the writer’s tender earnestness of 
thought and grace of style. 


AT THE CourRT OF THE Kina. By G. 
Hembert Westley. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. $1.25.—The ten stories which make up 
this volume are good examples of the roman- 
tic school. Court intrigue, chivalric advent- 
ure, desperate scheming for love or glory, 
find fit setting in these groups of coquettish 
ladies and pleasure-loving knights. The 
court atmosphere is not conducive to the 
simpler virtues; but it developed such repent- 
ance as that which bound the Chevalier Cari- 
bert de Mont-Chery to two years of dumbness 
as atonement for having offended his haughty 
lady-love, or such roguish plotting as that 
which caused the Count de Franche Compte 
to fall in love with his own wife. Light, 
whimsical stories these, even when they tell 
the tale of a tragedy; but they will be read 
in these summer days with more pleasure 
than many a better book. 


THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. —These are 
supposed to be the memoirs of Anthony, 
fourth Earl of Cherwell, 
danger-loving nobleman of the times when 


a hot-headed, 


Gy 


varles II. set fashions of excess and folly 
all the society circles of England. A 
maiden was to be rescued from the 


ure involving risk, and finally even death, 
but carried out with courage, counter-in- 
_trigue, and resource. There is a deal of 
blood-letting in all this story of passion and 
_ romance, which, however, is well told, and 
has won much praise, especially in England. 
It was the Sfectator, if we mistake not, that 
said of it, ‘‘It really does good service in 
dispelling some of the glamour of the Stuart 
‘legend.’’ 


In Crrctinc Camps. By J. A. Altsheler. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.— 
This is the fourth of Mr. Altsheler's Ameri- 
can stories, each dealing with a different 
period of history. It is a romance of the 
Civil War, beginning with a scene at a dance 
in Washington on the evening President 
Lincoln arrived at the capital. It is a good, 
stirring story, in which private enmities 
second the natural antagonisms of Northern 
and Southern combatants, and rivalry in love 
intensifies the rivalry of war. The historical 
information is accurate, and the study of the 
campaigns introduced has evidently been care- 
ful and thorough. The battles of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg are described with effective ful- 
ness of detail. 


Miscellaneous. 


Scribe’s Ze Verre a’Eau has been added to 
Heath’s ‘‘Modern Language Series,’’ edited, 
with introduction and notes, by Charles A. 
Eggert. This comedy has rightfully held its 
own for many years as one of the French 
masterpieces with which students should be- 
come familiar; and this convenient form 
makes it especially available for class use. 


The Evangelical Publishing Company of 
Chicago have published a second volume of 
Best Hymns, compiled by Rev. Harold F. 
Sayers, with Rev. Elisha A. Hoffman as 
musical editor. Both words and music of 
the greater number here included have been 
made familiar by the Moody and Sankey 
collections of gospel hymns. A new feature 
of the collection is the introduction of small 
pictures and brief biograpical sketches of 
eighteen song-writers, whose work is well 
known. 


A fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the popular little book entitled Zhe Point of 
Contact in Teaching, by Patterson Du Bois, 
has recently appeared from the press of Dodd, 
Mead & Co. ‘The general principle is that, 
in teaching a child, one must begin at his 
point of contact with external life, as he sees 
it. These chapters were written originally 
in the interest of better educational standards 
in the Sunday-school. But the wide utility 
of the thought quickly made itself evident; 
and the phrase, ‘‘point of contact at the 
plane of experience,’’ has become a popular 
_ catchword among teachers of all kinds. 


The Chronicles of Sir John Froissart, con- 
_ densed for young readers by Adam Singleton, 
has been published by D. Appleton & Co. as 

me of their ‘‘Home Reading Books.’’ The 
n object of the volume is to open the 
rteenth century to young readers of the 

eenth ; and thus the early original text, 
rly translations of it, are followed as 
s is consistent with clearness. Fifty- 
the seven hundred chapters are taken, 
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including those describing the battles of 
Cressy, Poitiers, and Chevy Chase, or Otter- 
burn. The illustrations, which have been 
copied from old manuscripts, old prints, and 
standard works on the life and times of Ed- 
ward VII., are most interesting, and, when 
studied in detail, afford a valuable comple- 
ment to the text in suggesting certain features 
of fourteenth-century life and manners. 


Philip Green, our English publisher of 
Unitarian books, issues a second edition of 
Charles John Perry’s Sfiritual Perspective, 
and Other Sermons, which was first published 
in 1885, and has for some time been out of 
print. It well deserves republication. The 
sermons were preached in Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool, where Mr. Perry was in- 
stalled in 1878, and labored until his death 
in 1883. They are remarkable for their di- 
rectness and simplicity, and are a valuable 
addition to the resources of that lay pulpit 
which should be set up in a hundred towns 
and villages where there is now no real gospel 
preached. Among the subjects, besides that 
which names the book, are: ‘‘The Strait 
Gate,’’ ‘‘The Rush of Life,’’ ‘‘Sunshine,’’ 
‘‘Indifference,’’ and ‘‘*I will follow Thee, 
but?’— The book is edited and commended 
by Rev. Richard A. Armstrong of Liverpool, 
—a distinctly favorable sign. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have made a new 
edition of Mr. Joseph -Jacobs’s ds Qthers 
saw Him, which appeared anonymously in 
1895. In the mean time it has attracted 
much deserved attention; and many intelli- 
gent readers have considered it one of the 
most interesting studies of the life and char- 
acter of Jesus that have yet appeared. It 
may be regarded, as the author tells us, ‘‘as 
a sort of Apologia of the Jewish people for 
their so-called ‘rejection’ of Jesus.’’ As 
such, it follows the lines of Pfleiderer’s re- 
cent criticism, anticipated by Dr. J. H. 
Allen, and, indeed, by the traditional con- 
ception of the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem 
as an assertion of his political Messiahship. 
By displaying the essential Jewishness of 
Jesus’ doctrines, Mr. Jacobs hopes to attract 
the interest of Jews ‘‘toward the most influ- 
ential figure that has appeared among them.’’ 
Not the least interesting feature of Mr. 
Jacobs’s method is his liberal and almost 
exclusive use of extra New Testament sources 
to illustrate the teachings of Jesus, the rich- 
ness of which sources, as he exhibits them, 
are in remarkable contrast with their poverty 
as ordinarily conceived. 


Books Received. 


To Pusuisners.—AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,’ with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other return 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


_. From Houghton, Mifiin & Co., Boston. 
English Composition and Literature. By W. F. Webster. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Heroines of the Bible. By Clara Erskine Clement. 


Breaking the Shackles. By Frank Barrett. $1.50. 

The Adventures of a Boy Reporter. By Harry Steele 
Morrison. 2 

Farmer Brown and the Birds. By Frances Margaret Fox. 
so cents. | ; f . 

A Little Puritan’s First Christmas. By Edith Robinson. 
50 cents. 

Self-reliance. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 35 cents 

Why go to Church? By Lyman Abbott. 35 cents. 


By Booker T. Washington. 


By Edward Bok. 35 cents. 
By Arthur P. Stanley. 35 


Sowing and Reaping. 35 
cents. , ‘ 
The Young Man in Business. 


Our Common Christianity. 


cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
The Apostles’ Creed. By Archibald Hopkins. 


From the Columbia University Press, New York. 
Joseph Glanvill. By Ferris Greenslet. 


From Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York, 
Graded Literature Readers. Fourth Book, Edited by 
Harry Pratt Judson and Ida C, Bender. 50 cents, 
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SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 
Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
- lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


Sent, postpaid, on 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - = «= Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. x. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE ConGREGATIONAL Metuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 6. CHuRCH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. Or Maxine One’s Setr Berautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 


Jodgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
ilhi 


am R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. THE Breatu oF Lire. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.so per hundred. 

No. 10, WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W.'P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No.1. LiszRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoOTIVE-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12, MoRALITY IN_THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEruH PriesTLEY: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLocK 1s 1T IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF_ALL 
Reuicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. . 

No. 18. How WE HELPED OUR MINISTER TO_ WRITE 
Goop Sermons, By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON RkvIVALs. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

6 cents. 

No. 20. THEODORE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Fururg. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CurisTian UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25. Tue New BirtH AND THE NEw Type or Man. 
By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 26. THe RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHortT AND LonG Vigws. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 28. Tue Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred, 

No. 29. Tue SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop or Curist. By 
Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston, 
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Che Dome. — 
Their Own Names. 


I knew a charming little girl a 

Who'd say, “ Oh, see that flower!” 
Whenever in the garden 

Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen, 

And say, *‘ Oh, hear that bird!” 
Whenever in the forest 

Its clear, sweet note she heard. 


But then I knew another— 
Much wiser, don’t you think? — 
Who never called the bird a ‘‘bird,’’ 
But said ‘‘the bobolink”’ 
Or “ oriole’’ or “‘ robin ”’ 
Or “ wren,’’ as it might be. 
She called them all by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden 
She never picked ‘‘a flower,” 
3ut “anemones,” “ hepaticas,’’ 
Or “crocus” by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
3ut one’s love was the best; 
I need not point the moral, 
I’m sure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had not thought worth while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl 
If you were not “ Matilda Ann,” 
But just ‘‘a little girl,” 
—Alice Wellington Rollins. 


For the Christian Register. 


Elizabeth’s Enchanted Pillow. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


16 


Elizabeth and her little brother Hal sat on 


the back porch of Mrs. Travers’s farm-house. 
They always realized that it was Mrs. 
Travers’s. They never thought of it as 
home, although it was the only shelter that 
they knew. 

Beside Hal lay a small crutch and an open 
book,—the book he had just laid down, as 
his sister came out of the house. 

It was an unusual thing for Elizabeth to 
have a resting-spell during the day; for she 
was a conscientious little maid, and she felt 
she must do the work for two. 

Three years before, their father, the village 
rector, had died, leaving the children, as far 
as any one knew, destitute and friendless 
but for the kindly people he had served so 
long. He had never spoken of former friends 
or family, and, after his wife’s death, when 
Hal was a baby, had lived alone with his 
children and a young village servant in the 
lonely rectory. After his death, nothing 
could be found among his belongings to in- 
dicate that any one was responsible for the 
future care of his little boy and girl; and 
only a few hundred dollars stood between 
them and destitution. 

Many doors were open to Elizabeth; for 
she was a sweet, healthy child. But Hal 
could only be a burden wherever he went. 
**Let him stay with me,’’ pleaded his sister. 
‘*T] will work for him and myself. I am 
strong, but it would kill me if you took Hal 
from me.’’ 

At last, Mrs, Travers, touched by the child- 


ish devotion of the two, took them beth. 
She was a lonely widow, with a little home 
and farm of her own; and she felt sure that 
she could train Elizabeth for a useful life. 

And Elizabeth did her part. Hal was a 
burden to no one. Her willing feet ran the 
errands for two, and the busy hands were 
never idle. In school she studied to learn, 
and also to be able to teach her brother. 

Quiet little Hal was never in the way. He 
early saw that he might serve if he left his 
sister free. The patter of his crutch was 
often the only evidence of his presence, as he 
went painfully about, with a book tucked 
under his arm. 


Elizabeth alone knew how those books were 


obtained. Often, after a long day’s work, 
she would walk miles to borrow, or perhaps 
to buy with her scanty eamings, a new book. 
She was too weary to read them herself, but 
Hal told her the stories. 

The evening hours were Elizabeth’s re- 
ward. By the firelight in winter, or in the 
long gloaming of the summer days, she 
would lie with her pretty head in Hal’s lap, 
his slim fingers smoothing her curls, and 
listen to the tales he had read during the 
day., 

Sometimes they would act the stories, each 
taking one or more characters under Hal’s 
direction. Then would the dull routine of 
life fade away. As a beautiful princess or a 
savage Indian maid, Elizabeth forgot weari- 
ness and heartache; and MHal’s lameness 
vanished, when he became an ancient sea- 
king or a brave soldier on more recent battle- 
fields. The books, so unselfishly obtained, 
were not always interesting or well chosen; 
but, under the magic of Hal’s imagination, 
all their shortcomings were lost sight of. 
Where the author failed, he became strong; 
and the result was delicious, although Eliza- 
beth was often puzzled as to the real author- 
ship. 

But on this afternoon, as she came out of 
the house, Hal saw at a glance that it was no 
time for make-believe. 

Elizabeth gave a little sigh, and sank list- 
lessly down by him. He crept nearer. 

‘‘Tv’s awfully good to have you unex- 
pectedly, and in the daytime, too,’’ he said. 

His sister bent and kissed him. He was 
only two years younger than she; but he was 
small for his ten years, and she felt so very 
old. 

‘“Mrs. Travers has gone to the hospital 
meeting, dear.’’ A far-away look crept into 
Elizabeth’s eyes. ‘‘She said that I might 
sit with you. They are going to have a fair 
to raise money for the new hospital, you 
know. They want to hold it before the sum- 
mer boarders go. I keep thinking of that 
hospital all the time, Hal. I believe that, 
if a good doctor comes, —one who understands 
such cases as yours, —he could cure you!’’ 

The pale face against her shoulder flushed 
and quivered. 

‘‘That’s too good to come true,’’ he 
sighed. 

‘*You see, it is this way,’’ Elizabeth went 
on, clasping her hands around her knees. 
‘*They may build the hospital over Compton 
way. That is forty miles. I could never 
get you so far. But, if they build near us, 
and I could go to the doctors, and say, ‘I 
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helped get the hospital here,’ it would 

such a difference. Every one is mak 
something for the fair. That is the way they 
are helping. But I have nothing to make, 
and I haven’t any money; and it means more 
to me than to any one in this whole village!’”’ 

Down went the brave head, and hot tears 
fell on Hal’s thin hands. 

‘‘Don’t cry, Beth, dear,’’ he coaxed, kiss- 
ing her little work-roughened fingers over — 
and over again. ‘*Every one knows you 
are willing to help. You are always work- 
ing. The doctors would understand. I do 
not mind the lameness—very much; and it 
doesn’t get worse, I think. Come, let me 
tell you a story that I have been reading. It 
is about a man who had an enchanted pillow. 
It was made for him by a good fairy, who 
was named All-Wise. It was much better 
than three wishes or the invisible cap. It 
was so original. What do you think it was 
filled with? Why, memories! Every time 
that the man put his head on the pillow he 
remembered everything he had ever done; 
and power was given him to undo all the 
mistakes, and try again. He had such funny 
experiences; for, you see, other people were 
mingled in the snarl. But in the end he was 
the wisest and richest man you ever heard of. 
Why, Beth! What is the matter?’’ Hal 
gazed in wonder at his sister. The gloom 
had fled from her face, and she was laughing 
and clapping her hands merrily. 

‘*O you darling! you darling!’ she cried. 
“*You have put an idea in my stupid head!’’ 
She drew Hal closer, and murmured: ‘‘I caz 
make something, after all; but I never should 
have thought of it by myself. I am going to 
make a pillow out of those lovely pieces of 
silk and wool in the old bag which belonged 
to mamma. You remember papa said_ that 
she had kept a bit of every dress she had 
worn until she was married. Papa meant to 
tell me about mamma and her life, when I 
was older; but he went away so suddenly, 
I think it was queer for mamma to save the 
pieces, but they are lovely. No one has 
anything in the Jeast like them around here. 
I can remember papa taking them out one by 
one and kissing them. He always had tears 
in his eyes when he kissed a little gray 
square: but he smiled, too. I do not like 
to let them go, but papa would understand. ’’ 

The gentle voice broke, and Hal crept closer 
in silent sympathy. 

All in secret the pillow was begun. No 
one but themselves was to know of it until it 
was laid upon the table at the fair. Hal’s 
delicate taste selected and arranged the blend- 
ing of colors, while Elizabeth swiftly and 
neatly sewed the bits together. The pillow 
grew in size, and was at last ready for the 
filling. Then came a moment of dismay. 
They could not get feathers. Straw was out 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Relieves Fatigue. 


A wholesome acid tonic relieving the 
lassitude of the summer months, " 
Genuine bears name Horsrorv’s on wrapper. 
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in Hal came to the rescue. ‘‘While you 
busy during the day,’’ he said, ‘‘I will 
gO to the woods. No one will miss me, and 
in a few trips I can bring enough balsams 
to fill the pillow. You like the-smell, you 
know. You say it makes you dream.”’ 

**But the woods are so far, dear,’’ Eliza- 

_ beth objected. 

**T do not mind,’’ bravely laughed Hal. 

**T shall be glad to have something to do.’’ 
The day before the fair the pillow was fin- 

ished. The children stood before it in rapt 

delight. To them it was not merely beauti- 

“ful; but it was sacred, and it was their a//. 

‘*Tt is our enchanted pillow,’’ whispered 
Beth, her eyes dreamy and prophetic. ‘‘Some 
lady from the hotel will buy it. Perhaps she 
will give as much as three dollars! The story 
will get about that we made it; and, when 
we go to the doctors, I think they will be 
glad enough to try to cure you.’’ 

“*Vour enchanted pillow doesn’t seem to be 
going to do much magic for you,’’ laughed 
Hal. ‘‘You never think of yourself.’’ 

| Elizabeth tossed her head. ‘‘I only want 
one thing now,’’ she whispered. ‘‘But, when 
you are strong and well, dear, I am going to 
be a very greedy princess; and I shall expect 
you to give me everything I wish for.’’ 

Elizabeth took the pillow to the town hall 
herself, with a number of packages from Mrs. 
Travers. Jal went with her part of the way, 
and then sat down under a tree to await her 
return. She was to describe just how the 
wonderful pillow was received. 

Elizabeth’s load was heavy, and the day 
was hot; but she trod the three miles of dusty 
road, her heart singing within her. The 
pillow had begun its enchantment, and was 
making easy the weary journey. 

'. Once within the hall, a strange shyness 
seized Elizabeth. Her hands trembled, and 
little chills crept up and down her tired back. 
She could not see them open the package! 
She could not -hear them exclaim! No: 
better to dream her dream under the trees 
with Hal! They could make believe just 

how it was sure to be. And so she ran away. 

Better the dream, little Beth! Real things 
are so often disappointing. 

Some young ladies from the hotel had 
charge of the fancy table; and, when they 
unwrapped the pillow, pretty Miss Norton 
said gayly: ‘‘Here’s a crazy-work pillow, 
girls! I thought ¢4a¢ was a lost art. It 
smells woody and sweet, though; and, see, 
what pretty bits of stuff! I wonder where 
that little country girl got them. Did you 
see her run? It isn’t so awfully awful! 
Here, Molly, catch it! Mark it a dollar and 
a half. Remember your president believes in 
‘upholding home industries. Besides, the re- 
vival of ancient art should be encouraged.’’ 
Later in the day the pillow was bought by 
a lady from New York. As she selected it, 
she said: ‘‘I have a friend at home who 
mply abhors patchwork in all its branches. 
says that one of the hopeful signs of the 
is that people no longer use their hard- 
earned leisure in cutting things up to sew 
together again. This will amuse her.’’ 
‘Then, looking more closely at the pillow, 
e said: ‘‘What delicate pieces there are in 

and really artistically arranged! It has 
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meant much work to some patient little 
woman. It isn’t so much of a joke, after 
all. Still, I will take it.’’ 

So it was that Elizabeth’s pillow travelled 
to New York; and, in the hasty unpacking 
of trunks, it was flung on the sofa in Mrs. 
Allen’s reception-room. Among cushions of 
costly silk and satin, it lay unnoticed, breath- 
ing its perfume of purity and spiciness 
through the room. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Deliberate Purpose in Animals. 


An amusing incident, which shows that 
animals are subject to feelings very like those 
which occasionally ruffle the bosoms of men, 
occurred some little time ago at the Jardin 
des Plantes in Paris. 

A large elephant, formerly the centre of 
attraction, found itself supplanted in public 
favor by a new arrival,—a young camel. 
The camel was the latest acquisition, and 
very naturally engaged the attention of visi- 
tors. 

The elephant for a long time showed signs 
of dissatisfaction, and at last his jealousy 
reached a point where it must find expression. 
When the usual crowd gathered about the 
camel, the elephant prepared for action. It 
filled its trunk with water, and with deliber- 
ate aim discharged the water all over the 
people who stood looking at the baby camel. 

This method of throwing cold water upon 
the admirers of a rival brought a laugh even 
from its victims. 

Equally wise in making its calculations 
was a Cat that chose a peculiar spot for a bed. 
Comfort was the cat’s object, and the chosen 
spot did not seem to be calculated to afford 
it. The cat was found fast asleep in a large 
ship-building yard, lying on what seemed to 
be a very muddy path. 

It was found, however, that the spot chosen 
by the cat for its couch was the point at 
which a hot steam-pipe passed under the 
road, so that the mud was baked into a 
warm, dry clay, which made not only a clean, 
but an artificially heated, sleeping-place. 


A Breakfast in Naples. 


Leo was travelling in Europe with his 
father and mother, and they had arrived in 
Naples the night before. Breakfast was 
served in their room; and Leo took his bowl 
of bread and milk to the window, that he 
might enjoy the sights outside. 

Leo looked and ate, and ate and looked, 
thinking little of his breakfast, till he sud- 
denly realized that his bowl was empty, and 
that he was still hungry. 

‘‘May I have some more milk, please, 
mamma?’’ he asked. 

‘Dear me! There isn’t a drop left!’’ 
And Mrs. Partridge looked troubled. 
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‘*T presume I can buy some,’’ said Leo’s 
father. ‘‘There are generally plenty of milk- 
men around at this hour.’’ And he walked 
over to the window as he spcke. 

‘*There’s a man with a goat coming this 
way,’’ was hiscomment. ‘‘I’ll go and see.’’ 

Shortly afterward there was a great clatter 
outside in the hall; and Leo, going to the 
door, saw what made him open his eyes very 
wide in sheer astonishment. 

The goat was coming upstairs! 

At his father’s request, Leo brought his 
bowl; and there, right by the door, the man 
milked the goat,—Leo watching, too much 
amazed to speak. 

When the bowl was filled and Mr. Partridge 
had paid for the milk, downstairs clattered 
goat and owner; and no one could tell which 
made the most noise.—Cavoline Wheaton, in 
Youth’s Companion. 


A tiny traveller, looking from a car-window 
at a foaming waterfall, called out: ‘‘O 
mamma! See the soda-water running down 
the mountain !’’— Youth’s Companion. 


Children get queer associations of ideas in 
their heads at times. A little lad on Capitol 
Hill has a playmate of his own age in the 
son of a poor neighbor. The son of toil 
visited his richer friend the other day, wear- 
ing a gorgeous red tie. The son of wealth 
eyed the tie enviously for a while, and then 
asked Benny where he got it. ‘‘My mamma 
dyed it for me for a birthday present,’’ 
lisped Benny. After Benny went home, Rex 
played listlessly about for a time, and then 
leaned on his mother’s knee, thoughtfully 
studying the pictures inthe fire. ‘‘Mamma,’’ 
he said finally, ‘‘Benny’s tie was awful 
pretty, wasn’t it?’’ ‘*Yes, dear.’’ ‘*Mamma, 
won’t you kill me a tie like Benny’s when I 
get a birthday?’’— Washington Star. 


rH F. continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another, 


Our “Index’’ describes a/27 lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“A HAND SAW IS A GOOD THING, BUT NOT TO 
SHAVE WITH.” 


SAPOLIO 


IS THE PROPER THING FOR HSUSE-CLEANING 
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Good News. 


From “Phantoms of Life.” 


Look thou abroad, and swear a love for all 

Thou seest and all thou canst not see; and peace 
Shall canopy thy soul as full of hopes 

As heaven of stars o’erbends the summer night. 
Whoso can comprehend the fulness all 

Of thought that’s hid in that word ‘‘ love” has read 
Life’s riddle well, and has the key of joy. 

Love is beyond, and justice does include,— 

In fullest wisdom only is it found. 

Who hates a thing in all the universe 

Breeds in his soul a lifelong discontent. 

To hate is but to suffer; and to loathe 

A single sweet existence is to mar. 

False love is self, by passion echoed back. 

True love goes trembling from the soul for aye, 
Like music from the gates of paradise, 

In vibratory sweetness unreturned. 

Twice blest the soul that’s atmosphered in love, 
And has no ritual for it. Sweet the joy 

That ripples o’er the common beach of life. 


—Luther Dana Waterman. 


Law and Order. 


So prompt is the Bureau of Labor, and so 
efficient, that it published some weeks ago 
admirable condensed histories of Dawson and 
the Klondyke, and even of the progress this 
year of the extraordinary colony of Cape 
Nome. Gov. Brady, the admirable magis- 
trate on whose care so much depends in 
Alaska, had already given some remarkable 
details of the Cape Nome conditions in 
Washington. Mr. S. C. Dunham now brings 
its history nearly up to date, 

It is hardly our business here to go into 
the interesting detail which his paper gives, 
as to tundras and rockers and basins, beach 
diggings or hillside diggings. But, in any 
department of ‘‘Good News,’’ there ought to 
Le some mention of the general drift in these 
new communities to law and order. Each of 
them gives noble illustrations of government 
of the people, for the people, by the people. 

To the gentlemen and ladies who live at 
home at ease, it seems as if Dawson were an 
ephemeral frontier town of yesterday. Yes- 
terday? Yes. Ephemeral? Notquite. Read 
what Mr. Dunham says :— 

‘*Hundreds of fine buildings have been 
erected on every hand. 

‘*As a result of the adoption of a good 
drainage system, the sanitary condition of 
Dawson is greatly improved; and it is now 
as healthy a town as can be found anywhere. 

‘*The municipal government is a model 
one in every way; and there is almost a total 
abstinence of petty crimes, while but one 
murder was committed during the winter. 

‘Let the pessimists remember this who 
prattle so simply about the lawlessness of the 
frontier. 

‘*The town has a well-organized fire de- 
partment, equipped with apparatus which cost 
$30, 000. 

‘*The Good Samaritan Hospital, a Protes- 
tant institution recently established, is doing 
good work.’’ To these hospitals the city 
government pays $15,000 a year. 

From the account of Dawson and the 
Yukon region,—an account which is very 
interesting, Mr. Dunham passes to the ex- 
traordinary history of Cape Nome. 

The first intimation that gold in consider- 
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able quantities could be found there was ob- 
tained from fouf men who sailed in Septem- 
ber, 1898, in a five-ton schooner, prospecting 
for quartz in the exposed ledges of Western 
Alaska. They were driven by a storm into 
the mouth of Snake River, about thirteen 
miles west of Cape Nome. The storm con- 
tinued some days, and the four men pro- 
spected the streams in the barren hills four 
or five miles back. After the storm subsided, 
they went back to Golovin Bay, intending to 
return to Snake River. Before April 1 a 
considerable camp had sprung up at the 
mouth of that river. 
hundred claims had been located, and nearly 
all of the creeks in the interior had been 
staked. The claims staked at that date, if 
placed in a string, would stretch the entire 
length of the State of Illinois. But it is 
not even these claims which give the wealth 
to what is called the ‘‘Cape Nome Enter- 
prise.’? The suggestion which was made, 
apparently by Mr. Heilprin, the well-known 
naturalist, that it would be well to examine 
the tundra near the mouth of the river, led 
to the beach diggings which have given such 
remarkable results. 

Now, in the midst of these very curious 
adventures, are two or three details which 
show the character of a mining population. 
For instance, on the roth of July, 1899, a 
miners’ meeting of four hundred and fifty 
was held, to try to make @ system of rules 
like those which have held in all our mining 
regions. ‘‘During the reading of the pre- 
amble and resolutions the commandant from 
St. Michael entered the hall, with a sergeant 
and three privates.’’ As soon as the resolu- 
tions prepared were read, this commandant, 
who is said to have had simply the rank of 
lieutenant, ordered the meeting to disperse. 
The chairman inquired by what right. The 
commandant replied: ‘‘You must disperse, 
or I will clear the hall. I will give you two 
minutes to leave the hall.’’ The meeting 
then dispersed zz an orderly manner. 

Matters seem to have adjusted themselves 
between the commandant and the people; 
and Mr. Dunham, describing a walk along 
this ‘‘golden street, in the bright sunlight 
of last October,’’ gives a very interesting 
picture :— 

‘*Here, in this barren, forbidding waste, 
their dreams were coming true; for there was 
scarcely a man in either of these long lines 
of happy workers who could not return home 
at the close of the season with gold enough 
to enable him to spend a restful winter 
among his friends, and bring him back next 
spring to the scene of his labors. In front 
of the tents men were ‘cleaning up,’ and, 
in numerous cases, securing from thirty to 
forty ounces from the day’s run of a rocker. 
Among these was an old gray-haired miner, 
who had spent twelve years on the Upper 
Yukon, where he had never made enough in 
any one season to carry him through in com- 
fort to the next. With trembling hands he 
exhibited the receipts of a commercial com- 
pany for over $6,000 worth of gold-dust, 
which he had rocked out in less than sixty 
days, and exultantly cried: ‘Thank God! 
I’m going home!’ ”’ 

In September last the municipal govern- 
ment was established. A crying need at this 


At that time fifteen 


moment is a ‘‘strong civil government which © 
shall insure to the humblest citizen the same 
rights of property that are accorded to com- — 
binations of capital, and which shall make 
it impossible for a few men to locate vast 
areas of rich mineral lands for their own 
benefit and to the exclusion of the working 
miner. Congress, at its last session, passed 
‘an act to define and punish crimes in the 
District of Alaska, and to provide a code of 
criminal procedure for said district,’ but 
failed to pass an act providing for a code of 
civil procedure, which it had under consider- 
ation at the same time.’’ Mr. Dunham’s 
curious and valuable report bears the date of 
the 15th of March, when it was sent from St. 
Michael, in Alaska. 

He resumes the physical condition in the 
following: ‘‘The question will naturally arise 
in the mind of the reader, ‘Is Nome a second 
Klondyke?’ It does not as yet appear that 
any creek in the Nome district is as rich as 
Eldorado; but many experienced miners who 
are familiar with both districts express the 
belief that Anvil, Glacier, and Dexter Creeks 
and Snow Gulch will produce as much gold 
as any like extent of creek diggings on the 


Klondyke, and that the ultimate output of 


this gold belt will largely exceed that of the 
Klondyke district. ’’ 

What is of larger interest than the amount 
of gold which will be brought from this 
region is the evident intention of these ad- 
venturers to establish law and order in the 
community which they form. 

Epwarp E, HALE. 


Bird Notes. 


I always longed to make a journey to the 
north-west of Western Australia expressly to 
see the so-called ‘‘bower bird’’ at play. 
This would have necessitated very early 
rising on my part, however; for only at dawn 
does this bird—not the true bower-bird, by 
any means—come out of his nest proper, and 
lie on his back near the heap of snail-shells, 
etc., which he has collected in front of his 
hastily thrown-up wind shelter, to play with 
his toys. It is marvellous the distance those 
birds will carry anything of a bright color, 
to add to their heap; and active quarrels over 
a brilliant leaf or berry have been observed. 
A shred of red flannel from some explorer’s 
shirt or blanket is a priceless treasure to. the 
bower-bird, and eagerly annexed. But the 
wind shelter of coarse grass always seemed to 
me quite as curious as the heap of play- 
things. The photographs show me these 
shelters as being somewhat pointed in shape, 
very large in proportion to the bird, and with 
an opening something like the side door in 
a little, old-fashioned English country church, 
This habit of hastily throwing up wind- 
shelters is not confined to this bird only. I 
was given some smaller birds from the in- 
terior of Western Australia; and, at the 
season of the strong north-west gales,—such 
a horrible hot wind as that was!—I found my 


little birds loved to have a lot of hay thrown — 


into their big cage, with which, in a single 
morning, they would build a large construc- 
tion resembling a huge nest, out of all pro- 
portion to their size. At first I thought | 
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constantly pulled it to pieces, and never used 
it except in a high wind, it was plain to see 
that their object was only to obtain a tempo- 
rary shelter. 

Next to the brilliant Gouldian finches, 
which, by the way, were called ‘‘painted 


 finches’’ locally, I loved the small, blue-eyed 


doves from the north-west of Australia better 
than any other of my feathered pets. These 
little darlings lived by themselves, and from 


_ the original pair given to me I reared a large 


and numerous family. They were gentle and 
sweet, as doves should be, of a lovely pearl- 
gray plumage, with not only blue eyes, but 
large turquoise-blue wattles round them, so 
that the effect they made was indeed blue- 
eyed. They met with a tragic fate, for I 
turned some eight or ten pairs loose in the 
large garden grounds of the Perth Government 
House. Alas! within a week of their being 
set at liberty, not one was left. They were 
much too confidingly tame to fend for them- 
selves in this cold and cruel world. Half- 
wild cats ate some, hawks pounced on others; 
but the saddest of all the sudden deaths arose 
from their love of me. Whenever I was to 
be seen, even inside the house, a dove would 
fly to me, and dash itself against the plate- 
glass windows, falling dead in the veranda. 
They did not seem able to judge distance at 
all, and it was grievous to know they met 
their death through their devotion to their 
mistress and friend. 

A dozen miles to windward, opposite the 
flourishing port of Fremantle, Western Aus- 
tralia, lies a little island with a light-house 
on it, known on charts and maps as Rottnest. 
It is astonishing what a difference of temper- 
ature those few miles out to sea make. And 
on this tiny islet was our delightful summer 
home; for one of the earliest governors had 
built, years before, a little stone house, on 
a charming site, looking across the bay. 

I was comparatively petless over there; for 
I could not well drag large cages of birds 


_ about after me, when it was difficult enough 


to convey chickens and ducks across the 
somewhat stormy channel. So I hailed with 
delight the offer made by a little island boy 
of a half-fledged hawk as tame as it is in a 
hawk’s nature to be. There was no question 
of a cage, and I am sure ‘‘Alonzo’’ would 
not have submitted to such an indignity for 
amoment. So he was established on a perch 
in a sheltered corner of the upstairs veranda, 
outside my bedroom-door, I fed him, at 
short intervals, —for he was very voracious, — 
with raw meat; and he took rapid gulps from 
a saucer of water. But he sat motionless on 
his perch all day, only coming on my hand 
for his meals. This went on for two or three 
weeks, when, one morning, at earliest day- 
light, I heard an unusual noise in the ver- 


anda, and just got out in time to see my 


little hawk spreading his wings and sailing 


off into space. He had, however, been wise 


enough to devour all the meat left in readi- 


ness for his breakfast. Of course, I gave him 
up for lost, and went back to bed, thinking 
‘sadly of the ingratitude and heartlessness of 
hawk nature. I certainly never expected to 
see my bird again; but a few hours later, as 
I was standing in the veranda, I stretched 
‘out my hand as far as I could reach, when, 

}! the little hawk dropped like a stone from 
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the cloudless blue, and sat on my arm as 
composedly as if he had never left the shelter 
of his home. It is needless to say that the 
return of the prodigal called forth the same 
rapturous greeting and good dinner as of 
yore. After that it became an established 
custom that I should every evening put a 
saucer of chopped-up raw meat on a table in 
the veranda, just outside my window, and a 
pannikin of water to serve for the hawk’s 
early breakfast. But he foraged for himself 
all day, coming back at dusk to roost in the 
veranda. It was curious to watch his return; 
for he generally made many attempts before 
he could hit off the exact slope of the roof, 
so as to get beneath it. After each failure, 
he would soar away out of sight, but only to 
return and circle round the house until he 
had determined how low to stoop; and then, 
like a flash, he darted beneath the projecting 
leaves. Apparently, it was necessary to make 
but the one effort; for there was no popping 
in and out or uncertainty. Just one majes- 
tic swoop, and he would be on his perch, as 


rigid and unruffled as though he had never 


left it. 

When our delicious summer holiday was 
over and the day of return to the mainland 
fixed, it became an anxious question what to 
do with the hawk. To take him with us 
was, of course, out of the question; but to 
leave him behind was heart-rending. Not 
only should I miss the accustomed clatter of 
saucer and pannikin at earliest streak of 
dawn, but not once did I ever hold my hand 
out during the day that he did not drop on it 
at once. He never could have been far off; 
although no eye could follow him into the 
deep blue dome where he seemed to live, 
poised in the dazzling sunshiny air. But 
Alonzo settled the question for himself, a 
couple of days before we left, by suddenly 
deserting his old home, and leaving his 
breakfast untouched. We watched in vain 
for his return on two successive evenings, nor 
did he drop on my hand for the last two days 
of our stay. I then remembered that, on the 
last evening he had come home to roost, I 
had noticed another hawk with him, and 
rather wondered if he intended to set up an 
establishment in the veranda. But I suppose 
that the bride-elect found fault with the situ- 
ation, and probably said that, though well 
enough for a bachelor, it was not suitable 
for the upbringing of a family; and so the 
new home had to be started in a more se- 
cluded spot, and the sheltering roof knew its 
wild guest no more.—Cornhill Magazine. 


A Gossip about Sermons. 


A philosophical history of preaching has 
yet to be written. The sermon, if not dis- 
tinctively Christian in origin, has always had 
a more important place in the economy of 
Christianity than of any other religion. The 
Hebrew prophets, in their denunciation of 
wrong-doing and their calls to repentance and 
righteousness, are the predecessors of the 
order of preachers. The prophets were not 
priests; and it is still, perhaps, an open 
question whether laymen may or may not be 
allowed to preach in the consecrated build- 
ings of the Anglican Communion, In the 
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early Church, preachite was specially the 
duty of the bishop. But there were excep- 
tions; for Origen was thus called upon, even 
before he was ordained. This, however, led 
to trouble. The members of the congrega- 
tion, in the earlier ages of Christianity, ex- 
pressed their approval by clapping their 
hands, stamping their feet, and exclamations 
of ‘*Orthodox!’’? and, no doubt, expressed 
their disapprobation when they smelt heresy. 
The Montanists, in the second century, ap- 
pear to have had women preachers, as the 
Quakers and some few other denominations 
have in our own day. The sermons in the 
early Church appear to have been brief, 
sometimes not exceeding five minutes in de- 
livery; and several were preached in succes- 
sion to the same assembly. Those of Phi- 
loxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, at the end of 
the fifth and the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury, are longer. One of his discourses con- 
tains over sixteen thousand words. Newman’s 
sermon on ‘‘The Usurpation of Reason’’ has 
about six thousand. To neither of these 
would Dodsley’s words apply, — 


‘If pastors more than thrice five minutes 
preach, 

Their sleepy folks 
stretch. ’’ 


begin to yawn and 

The heroic age of preaching was, however, 
in the Puritan period. Thomas Jollie once 
preached for four hours, and on the same 
occasion Oliver Heywood prayed for two 
hours. Gregory Strigenicius preached one 
hundred sermons on ‘‘The Flood,’’ and these 
were published in 1613 in a folio of one 
thousand four hundred and eighty pages. 
Saint Basil’s eighty-six sermons on ‘‘The 
Song of Solomon’’ end with the first verse of 
the third chapter. Johann Wecker’s funeral 
sermon for Frau Martha von Gemmingen, 
published in 1611, fills ninety-six pages, and 
includes quotations from Herodotus, Aelian, 
Herodian, and others, to prove that the an- 
cient heathen sorrowed for their dead. 

The fulsome character of the praise be- 
stowed upon the dead has often been re- 
marked; but much adulation has been offered 
from the pulpit to the living, also. Father 
Gaichés, in a discourse to the Soissons Acad- 
emy, had the courage to speak against the 
compliments from the preachers that were so 
common in his day; but he made an excep- 
tion in favor of the king! 

Origen was an adept in the futile art of 
allegorical interpretation, but he did not 
stand alone. Thus Saint Augustine tells us 
that the Pool of Bethesda, with its five 
porches, is the Jewish people shut in by the 
five books of Moses. The law only brought 
forth the sick: it could not heal them. 
Christ, by his teaching, which troubles the 
sinner, troubles the water. To descend into 
the water means to believe in the Lord’s 
death. That only one was healed signifies 
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unity: those who came after were not healed 
because he who is outside unity cannot be 
healed. Christ found in the impotent man’s 
age the number of infirmity. The number 
‘*forty’’ is consecrated by a kind of perfec- 
tion. Why should we wonder that he was 
weak and sick whose years fell short of forty 
by two? Finding the man thus lacking, 
Christ gave him two precepts,—ordered him 
to do two things, ‘‘Take up thy bed, and 
walk!’’ thus filling up that which was lack- 
ing in the perfect number.. From this it will 
be seen that forced and fanciful analogies 
are no novelties. 

The foundation of the preaching orders was 
coincident with a great extension of the in- 
fluence of the pulpit. The friars and monks, 
in order to reach the people, adopted a freer 
style of oratory, and interlarded their dis- 
courses with fables, apologues, and stories, 
some of which would not now be considered 
edifying, for the embellishment of their 
sermons. There are great collections, such 
as the ‘‘Gesta Romanorun’’ and Bromyard’s 
‘*Summa Predicantium,’’ in which are pre- 
served the matter of many sermons. Jacques 
de Cessoles preached several discourses on 
the game of chess; and these were so popular 
that he wrote them down in a book, which 
had an immense popularity all over Europe, 
and was translated by Caxton in ‘‘The Game 
and Playe of Chesse,’’—a treatise which 
throws very little light on the methods of the 
game, but is full of anecdotes, historical and 
fabulous, all intended for the ethical im- 
provement of the age. 

Among the legends of the Middle Ages are 
those which represent Saint Francis of Assisi 
as preaching to the birds and Saint Anthony 
of Padua as preaching to the fishes. It is 
easy to see how the overflowing love of Saint 
Francis, which made him see the golden 
thread of brotherhood in all things in the 
universe, may have given rise to such a story. 

The Puritans were fond of striking titles. 
‘*The Black Devil,’’ ‘‘The Spiritual Navi- 
gator bound for the Holy Land,’’ ‘‘The 
White Devil,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Blanket,’’ are 
the names given to some of his sermons by 
Thomas Adams; while Samuel Ward of 
Ipswich wrote ‘‘A Coal from the Altar to 
kindle the Holy Fire of Zeal,’’ ‘*Jethro’s 
Justice of Peace,’’ and ‘Woe to Drunkards.’’ 
John Wall was the author of a sermon en- 
titled ‘‘Evangelical Spices; or, The Incense 
of the Gospel,’’ which was printed in 1627. 
John Williams, who was successively bishop 
of Lincoln and archbishop of York, preached 
a funeral sermon for James I., as ‘‘Great 
Britain’s Solomon’’; and, while the British 
Solomon yas still living, he preached before 
the king and the prince at Theobalds a ‘‘Ser- 
mon of Apparell,’’ based on Matt. xi. 8. 
Paul Bayne preached ‘‘A Caveat for Cold 
Christians’’ and ‘*‘A Counterbane against 
Earthly Carefulness’’ (1618). Charles Fitz- 
Jeffrey was the author of ‘‘The Curse of 
Corne-horders, with the Blessing of Season- 
able Selling’’ (1631). John Day, B.D., who 
was one of the twenty-six children of Day, 
the printer, was a quaint preacher of the 
seventeenth century, as may be supposed from 
the punning titles of ‘‘Day’s Descent,’’ 
‘*Day’s Dyall,’’ and ‘‘Day’s Festivals.’’ 

The Puritans had no monopoly of odd 
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subjects. Martin Bohemus of Lauben preached 
twenty-three sermons, which fill four hundred 
and fifty-five pages, on ‘‘The Human Body’’ 
(‘Von des Menschen Leib’’). In these dis- 
courses the hair, head, flesh, bones, fingers, 
etc., are systematically dwelt upon. Andreas 
Schopp in 1605 preached on ‘‘Hair: (1) Its 
Origin and Nature; (2) Its Right Use; (3) 
Of the Warnings, Admonitions, and Conso- 
lations which may be derived from it; (4) 
How to manage and use it in a Christian 
Fashion.’’ Carpzov devoted a whole year’s 
sermons to the consideration of Christ as a 
workman, In these Jesus was portrayed as 
the best cloth-weaver, lantern-maker, etc. 
Dr. Joseph Wolff mentions hearing at Vienna 
‘fa very pathetic sermon on the utility of 
cultivating potatoes.’’ This would, at all 
events, be practical divinity. And so is Dr. 
De Witt Talmage’s discourse on ‘‘The High 
Crime of not Insuring,’’ which has had an 
extensive circulation in the United States, 
and has been reprinted in this country. The 
antipodes of the practical is afforded by 
Théophile Raynaud, a learned Jesuit of the 
seventeenth century, who preached seven ser- 
mons on the letter ‘‘O,’’—the initial of the 
seven anthems sung before Christmas, —and 
we are told that ‘‘in the sterility of the sub- 
ject found an infinity of beautiful things.’’ 
Boulanger (‘‘Le Petit Pére André,’’ as he 
was generally called) has left a reputation for 
pulpit jocularity. He compared the ‘‘ Four 
Great Fathers’’ of the Latin Church to the 
kings of the four suits of playing-cards. 
When a thunderbolt fell on a Carmelite mon- 
astery, André observed: ‘‘God has been mer- 
ciful to these fathers in only sacrificing their 
library, in which there was not a single 
monk. If the lightning had fallen upon 
their kitchen, they must all have been in 
danger of perishing. ’’ 

The present age has not been without curi- 
ous sermons. James Wells, when minister 
of the Surrey Tabernacle, had detractors, one 
of whom observed: ‘‘How can he know any- 
thing? I saw him the other day wheeling a 
wheelbarrow!’’ This came to the ears of the 
preacher, who thereupon delivered a discourse 
wherein he showed, as he puts it, ‘‘how I 
could know something of the gospel, though 
employed in so mean an occupation, and also 
showed what my wheelbarrow preached to 
me.’’ Its lessons were sevenfold: (1) the 
wheel reminded him of eternity, as it had 
neither beginning nor end; (2) the two sides 
put him ‘tin mind of the two natures of the 
dear God-man’’; (3) the head of the barrow, 
‘fas fixed in the body to it,’’ reminded him 
‘‘of the great head and husband of the 
Church’’; (4) the bottom of the barrow 
brought to his remembrance ‘‘the bottom of 
Solomon’s Chariot’’ (Song iii. 100) ; (5) the 
handles of the barrow put him in mind of 
the gospel promises: ‘‘these might be-called 
handles for the believer’s faith and hope’’; 
(6) the legs made him think ‘‘of the almighty 
Love and almighty Power of Christ: these 
are the legs on which he stood, and fulfilled 
his covenant engagements,’’ etc. ; (7) ‘‘I was 
wheeling rubbish away, to make room for the 
erection of a new edifice, which put me in 
mind of my work as a laborer in the Lord’s 
House, —wheeling the rubbish of Arminian- 
ism away, to make room for the rising of the 
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living stones in Zion.’’ Such is an outline 
of the strongly Calvinistic sermon, ‘‘A 
Wheelbarrow spiritualized,’’ of which the 
fourth edition appeared in 1832. 

A volume of sermons has been made up of 
passages from Shakespeare, wrenched, of 
course, from the context, but patched together 
with much ingenuity. ‘‘The Poet-Priest,’’ 
by J. F. Timmins (fourth edition, Bristol, 
1890), contains five sermons, addressed re- 
spectively to men of business, young men, 
women, the clergy, and journalists. Mr. 
Timmins quotes the opinion of George 
Dawson that ‘‘there has been no sweeter 
preacher of the religion of Jesus Christ since 
Christ died than William Shakespeare.’’ It 
must be confessed that these centos have a 
more orderly and connected appearance than 
might have been thought possible. —/nguirer. 


Certain Country Towns. 


While many of our country towns are at- 
tractive and prosperous, and while in others 
prosperity and safety may be insured by better 
methods of management, there remains a class 
of country towns which seem doomed and 
beyond help. These are the hill towns of 
abandoned farms and constantly diminishing 
population. There are a number of such towns 
whose present condition offers a strange and 
serious problem,— towns lying remote from any 
railroad or the possibility of a railroad, their 
farms, sterile and rocky, hardly paying for the 
labor involved in their cultivation, and in which 
it is almost impossible to raise by taxation a 
sufficient sum to keep highways and _ bridges 
jn safe repair and maintain public schools. 
From these towns the young blood of the 
Yankee race has long since departed to more 
promising and pleasant fields of effort. The 
building where, fifty years ago, some long- 
headed descendant of the Pilgrims kept a coun- 
try store and acquired a competence is tumbling 
down. Farm-houses show neglect and hard 
times, fields are overgrown with brush, and the 
district school-houses are dilapidated. As popu- 
lation diminishes and real estate consequently 
depreciates in value, taxation becomes more 
and more burdensome to those who remain; 
and schools and roads are more and more neg- 
lected with each succeeding year. These towns 
are the victims of their situation, and the future 
seems to hold for them but one hope,— that city 
people of wealth, who love solitude and the 
picturesque, may buy these neglected farms and 
make here their summer homes. 

For such a purpose many of these towns 
seem to have been especially designed by nat- 
ure. One of these towns in Connecticut has a 
decreasing population of less than 500, is about 
fifteen miles from the nearest mail station, and 
possesses a soil of unusual sterility and rocki- 
ness; but Nature, as if to make amends for 
denying favor to the farmer, has here prepared 
a spot to delight the artist and charm the world- 
weary soul. Situated upon a hill-top forever 
breathed upon by the purest airs of heaven, 
amid beautiful scenery, and surrounded by the 
most romantic and picturesque drives, this seems 
an ideal spot for the summer sojourner whose 
life is spent in scenes of business and activity. _ 

It seems quite within the bounds of possibil- 
ity that some time in the not far-off future these 
sylvan picture galleries of New England will be 
appreciated at their true worth as quiet, health- P 
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giving, and beautiful places of summer resort, 

and, having been made sufficiently accessible by 

_ the electric road and telegraph, the problem of 
their future shall be successfully solved. 


the salvation of our neglected hill towns, sum- 
mer visitors play an important part in the wel- 
fare of New England’s rural communities. They 
have so long summered in our borders that their 
annual coming and going seem a part of the pro- 
cession of the seasons. As in the case of the 
birds, their times of arrival and departure are 
fixed in each locality. Like the birds, too, while 


for a time makes Jife brighter. The old-fashioned 
country town, however beautiful appear its green 
turf and spreading elms, is socially narrow and 
intellectually barren until the summer visitor 
comes to widen its horizon. In many a town 
the coming of these summer guests has been 
responsible (however little the villagers know it 
or would acknowledge it) for the public library, 
the improvement of streets and Jawns, the or 
ganization of a Monday Club, or a club of some 
sort, and the birth of a new era. The village 
life, where one meets every day the same people, 
looks every day upon the same scenes, engages 
every day in the same tasks or pleasures, and 
into which no happening out of the usual ever 
comes, is dull and narrowing, though productive 
sometimes of strong character and intense in- 
dividuality. True, Miss Wilkins has demon- 
strated that such lives may contain much of 
hidden pathos and unheralded heroism; but the 
stage is, none the less, narrow and ill-set. Then 
come the city butterflies and the sight of people 
who, avoiding care and labor, seek only refresh 
ment and pleasure. The contact with culture 
and the breadth of mind which come from mix- 
ing with the world have their effect in due time, 
soon or late, according to the community in 
which the seed is sown. Soon or late, the vil- 
lage, once like a pretty but untutored country 
maid, takes on the new aspect of the country 
maid, still beautiful, but trained and accom- 
plished at some fashionable school; and the 
change is gratifying. 
In the strictly rural districts, out among the 
farmers, the summer boarder has a more im- 
mediate effect. A city family, with one or two 
pretty daughters, need stay but a week at the 
old farm-house before things begin to change. 
The front yard is closely clipped, the front fence 
is fixed up or, better yet, taken away bodily, 
Loose ends are picked up all about the place; 
and in a little while two or three bright-colored 
hammocks are strung up beneath the big maples. 
Then the two-seated wagon receives a shiny coat 
of paint, the team is better groomed, weeds and 
bushes beside the highway are cut down. The 
leaven is working well, and will be felt through- 
out the neighborhood long after the quite unin- 
tentional and unconscious missionaries have 
returned to their city homes. 
Desirability as summer resorts, increased at- 
tention to the duties of citizenship, wise and 
honest administration of civic affairs, mainte- 
nance of the best possible public schools,— along 
these lines our country towns must work out 
their own salvation, each in its own way. The 
_ day of little things is fast passing away. The 
small merchant, the small banker, the small 
contractor, the small manufacturer, are all 
becoming impossible. Eventually, the small 
community, self-dependent and self-governed, 
in ible to outside influences and indifferent 
outside opinion, must also become impos- 

To such of our country towns as keep 
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abreast of the universal progress toward greater 
and better things shall come the prosperity of 
the future, while decay and obliteration await 
those communities which now unwisely waste 
their substance or, with equal unwisdom, fail 
to promote public education and to encourage 
every possible agency for the betterment of their 
people.—C. WV. Hall, in New England Magazine. 


Beneficial Bacteria. 


The time has passed when bacteria are 
looked upon as unmixed evils. These little 
plants owe their somewhat unsavory reputa- 
tion, in large degree, to the fact that they 
first attracted general interest because of 
their power of producing disease. The stud- 
ies of recent years, however, have been giv- 
ing more attention to phases of bacteriologi- 
cal life which are not connected with disease. 
These studies have disclosed to us a large 
series of phenomena where these little plants 
are, in various ways, of direct advantage to 
Among other facts, we have been 
slowly learning that, in the preparation of 
the food which comes upon our tables and in 
its digestion, the bacilli play no inconsider- 
able part. 

Since they are almost inconceivably minute, 
bacteria owe their great influence in nature 
to their wonderful powers of reproduction. 
A single individual may, in the course of 
twenty-four hours, produce from ten to twenty 
million offspring. This extraordinary power 
of reproduction involves the consumption of 
a vast amount of food material; and profound 
alterations are produced in this food, as the 
bacteria feed upon it. The bacteria are so 
small that they probably do not take the 
food inside of their bodies; but they live in 
the midst of their food, and digest it outside 
of themselves. This results in certain chem- 
ical changes in the nature of the food. These 
changes are mostly of that character which 
the chemist calls destructive. ... 

The value of bacteria in our food products 
is chiefly from the flavors which they pro- 
duce. Among the new chemical compounds 
to which bacteria give rise, there are many 
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which have very strong /tastes, much stronger 
than the taste of the material out of which 
they are made. When these are produced in 
food products, they give to them a flavor. 
Though chemists and physiologists tell us 
that the flavor of food has nothing to do with 
its nutritious quality, there is no question 
that this flavor is a very important factor. — 
Prof. Conn, in the International Monthly. 


Religious Intelligence. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Not long ago a Unitarian minister com- 
placently said to me, ‘‘I take pride in the 
fact that, in the three years in which I have 
been in this parish, no sermon has been 
preached in my church which might not just 
as well have been preached in the orthodox 
or Episcopal church across the street.’’ I 
will not repeat in so sedate a journal as the 
Register my answer to my amiable brother; 
but I thought I had discovered why the 
church to which he ministered was declining 
in force and fruitfulness, and why its trustees 
were anxious for a change in the pastorate. 
A heterodox church, in which the preaching 
is practically identical with the preaching to 
be heard in the orthodox church opposite, has 
surely very little right to exist. Against the 
curious complacency of my friend let me set 
a word which comes to me from a successful 
minister on the Pacific Coast. ‘‘I wish,’’ 
he writes, ‘‘to keep sweet always; but the 
notion that we can carry on the great and 
difficult work of religious reform by purring 
moves me to protest. Vested interests, relig- 
ious or social, are tenacious of life. Dark 
dogmas die hard. The preacher needs at 
times to be able to deal the solar plexus blow. 
Gentleness is most winning when allied to 
strength and courage. ’’ 

Or let me set forth the word of Scripture. 
In the Old Testament I read that ‘‘the 
spirit of the Lord came upon Saul, and his 
anger was greatly kindled.’’ It is refreshing 
to know upon such good authority that anger 
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may be the gift of the very spirit of Jehovah. 
Piety, in the common understanding, is too 
often a meek and passive virtue. In the 
conventional thought, it shows itself in 
gentle endurance of oppression, in peaceful 
purity, in withdrawal from the clamors and 
conflicts of every-day life, or, perhaps, in 
placid and persistent devotion to the ordi- 
nances of the Church. But here is set forth 
a counter ideal. Here is a word that bids us 
remember that the religious life is not all a 
matter of meek submission. To be genuine, 
it must have in it, too, a touch of fire and 
a breath of flame. It is not all passionless 
humility: there is also the trumpet-call of 
endeavor and the ringing of swords. The 
spirit of the Lord inspires not merely mild 
acquiescence, but martial vigor. 

Let us not imagine that the power of right- 
eous wrath cannot exist along with the gentler 
powers that we more ordinarily call Chris- 
tian. One might point to a thousand his- 
toric examples of the co-existence of tender- 
ness and severity in one character, did not the 
highest Example of all illustrate exactly the 
right combination. In the nature of Jesus all 
recognize the forbearingness, humility, and 
self-sacrifice; and these qualities have too 
often absorbed attention. These things go 
straight to our hearts; and, in thinking of 
them, we are apt to forget the sterner side. 
Art and poetry have much to answer for in 
distorting our view of Jesus. They have 
exaggerated the meekness and long-suffering, 
and have neglected the fearless energy of his 
career. We remember that Jesus. said, 
‘Blessed are the merciful, for they shall 
obtain mercy!’’ We forget that he said, 
‘*Bind him, hand and foot, and cast him 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth.’’ We remember the 
saying, ‘‘Love your enemies, and pray for 
them that persecute you.’’ We forget the 
equally authentic saying, ‘‘Ye serpents, ye 
offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape the 
judgments of hell?’’ The severity belonged 
to his nature just as much as the humility; 
and, as we lose sight of the robust manliness, 
we miss the real Jesus. He drew men to 
him by his tenderness, but it requires another 
attribute of character to inaugurate a new 
epoch in the world’s history. 

Let, then, no sentimentalist talk of right- 
eous anger as if it were just a disagreeable 
social discourtesy or a moral stain. ‘‘A 
man,’’ said Stopford Brooke, ‘‘who cannot 
share in Christ’s anger can have no high 
ideal of the meaning of goodness. There is 
a sentimental view of wrong-doing which 
calls tyranny a necessity of circumstances, 
uncharitableness a disease, and intolerance a 
mistake in judgment. Be sure the nearer we 
approach to Christ, the more we shall feel 
true indignation at injustice and all its kin- 
dred evils.’’ 

Too many of the Christians I meet are 
people half of whose faculties seem to be in 
abeyance, and whose lives have no more 
spice and flavor than the white of an egg. 
The good does not triumph over the evil in 
this world until some man has grown hot 
about it, and by his heat aroused the dormant 
faculties of other men, until the flame runs 
abroad to destroy obstructions and clear the 
highway by which law and liberty and true 
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piety advance. Have we Unitarians ade- 
quately fulfilled this side of the Christian 
character, or have we not often suffered 
paralysis to steal over our native capacity 
for wrath? The praise of God has been in 
our mouths. Has the sword of the spirit 
been in our hands? We have deplored error 
in our secret chambers; but have we pro- 
claimed truth upon the house-tops? We have 
been ready to do kindness to the oppressed; 
but have we fought the oppressors? _ 

I have no fear of the failure of physical 
courage in this generation, but I do dread the 
increase of a too pliant conformity with ex- 
isting error and evil. Too many of us are 
in the right, but weakly and amiably in the 
right. We shirk grim duties for agreeable 
counterfeits. 

These do not seem to me times for merely 
conventional politeness. When irresponsible 
autocrats make democratic government a 
mockery, the voice of denunciation becomes 
a divine voice. When earnest bigots revive 
the burned-out ashes of revivalism, and drive 
men and women into gross self-deceptions, 
shall no one expose the blasphemy of the 
whole procedure? When religious teachers 
cloak their real opinions under traditional 
phrases, dare not utter all they know, and 
seek always some half-way position, shall 
there be no rebuke for their hesitation? We 
must be sure that our indignation does not 
get beyond control, so that it becomes a mas- 
ter instead of a servant. We must not judge 
by first appearances alone, nor permit punish- 
ment to precede examination, nor allow wrath 
to settle into sullenness or cynicism or Phar- 
isaic disdain; but, with these just restraints, 
let us consent now and then to be drawn out 
of the easy paths of acquiescence, and speak 
the anger-provoking truth. We who have 
some vision of a new heaven and a new earth 
can never be contented with a partial equity, 
can never hesitate to condemn mean com- 
promises, can never fail to speak and work 
while any soul languishes in the fetters of 
cruel dogma or any heart withers under an 
unscreened sky. SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


The Sunday School. 


(This department is in charge of Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, President of the Unitarian Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. He invites questions, reports, and 
other material from any source. ] 


A new ‘‘Harvest Service’’ will be pub- 
lished this year by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, containing six songs com- 
posed for this ‘‘Service’’ by E. H. 
Bailey, A. Scott Fraser, Mrs. A. T. Cobb, 
and Mrs. E. Noyes Porter. The words are 
by various authors. Ready September 8. 
Price 5 cents single copy; per hundred, $4. 
The observance of thanksgiving, or harvest 
praise, and a recognition of the autumn 
bounties, has spread from New England into 
all parts of the land. Nothing is more fitting 
among general exercises for a Sunday-school 
than this commemoration of the harvest bless- 
ings, with recognition of the Creator’s care, 


love, and wisdom. The devotional exercises: 


in this ‘‘Service’’ are specially expressive of 
these sentiments. The music will be found 
easy, yet in character bright and original, 
worthy a place in our Sunday-school carols. 


We hear with pleasure that a Sunday School 
Union has been formed in the Channing Con- 
ference. The committee appointed to present 


a plan and list of officers will report early i 
the autumn. No better step, no wiser move, 
could be made for the welfare of the confer- 
ence. This means attention to be continu- 
ously centred on the training of the young. 
It means encouragement to teachers, guidance 
to ministers, strengthening of the churches, 
a look forward. Any conference wise enough 
to do likewise will reap rewards of a most 
helpful kind. 


Lvery Other Sunday begins Volume XVI. 
with the date of September 9. The number 
is full of. pictures, stories, poems, and arti- 
cles. Twelve thousand copies will be printed 
as the edition. Any school or individual 
desiring sample copies can have them with- 
out cost. This paper for the young people 
maintains a distinct character of its own. 
While broad and varied in its columns, there 
is a constant recognition of religion in the 
demand upon the writers,—a facing toward 
moral laws and questions. Nature, human 
nature, history, life, all things, are made to 
yield bright, cheery, uplifting lessons. 


A new revised edition of the catalogue of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society publi- 
cations is now out. Copies sent free to any 
one, on application to 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. This pamphlet contains the titles 
of over eighty manuals, with description of 
contents, scope of the book, price, etc. 
Ministers and superintendents should have 
this catalogue at hand for reference. 


Among the good things provided by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society for the 
opening work of Sunday-schools is the lit- 
tle book already referred to in a previous 
number of the Register, entitled ‘*Bible 
Stories for Little Folks.’’ This is a very 
direct, effective arrangement of the early Old 
Testament stories, by Miss Isabel Lawford, 
an English authoress. The aim has been to 
use the language of the Bible as far as pos- 
sible, adding nothing by way of amplification 
or explanation. Consequently, the twenty- 
five stories told here are put in such form to 
be read to the youngest children by a parent, 
or to be enjoyed and appreciated by children 
somewhat older, who are able to read. Such 
a book as this has been long demanded. It 
is rare to find anything of the kind which 
will be satisfactory to parents who are partic- 
ular as to the home reading. The book will 
be found very helpful in Sunday-school in- 
struction. Pages 85, in flexible, cloth covers. 
Price 35 cents. 


Samples of the new leaflet lessons an- 
nounced by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society are ready. These include Rev. Al- 
bert Walkley’s ‘‘Helps for Teachers,’’ in- 
tended as enrichment of the course on the 
Old Testament. Full of suggestions, ques- 
tions, and information, these leaflets will be 
a great resource in opening up and applying 
the lessons. The pictures are also ready that 
accompany this course, specimens gladly fur- 
nished on application. In addition to these 
are the specimen lessons of ‘‘Great Passages 
from the Bible,’’ Intermediate and Advanced 
Grades. Superintendents and teachers ought 
now to determine their courses for the com- 
ing year, aided by the new material which 
can be obtained at the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society rooms. Mrs. Wells’s ‘‘ Nat- 
ure Lessons’’ will be ready the 1st of Sep- 
tember. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES, 


Again the secretary asks for a list of five 
members from each union, to whom Word 
and Work shall be sent. Also for names and 
addresses of members absent from home at 
college or elsewhere, ey 
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i TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER 9. 


Cite 

_ Japan Sunday, ‘‘Our Work: Its History 

and Needs.’’ References: ‘‘The Unitarian 
Movement in Japan’’ (pamphlet published by 
the Association in May, 1900); ‘‘Signs of 

_ Promise in Japan,’’ by Clay MacCauley (re- 
4 from Christian Register, June 10-17, 
1 : 


QUOTATIONS, 


Then, stretching out his hand toward his 
disciples, he said: Here are my mother and 
my brothers! For any one who does the will 
of my heavenly Father is my brother and 
sister and mother.— 7Zwentieth Century New 
Testament. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air: 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care. 
— Whittier. 


OuR JAPANESE MISSION. 


After all that was said and printed on our 
work in Japan during our Anniversary Week 
last May, there seems little need of a detailed 
history of this mission. 

Passing over the statistics of the formation 
and carrying on of this work, let us devote 
our time to a glance at the effect of the lib- 
eral thought on those of the Japanese who 
have come under its influence, and to the 
signs of promise of better things yet to come. 

The liberalizing and progressive movement 
in the political and social world which has 
come from contact with the nations of the 
West is a well-known fact of Japanese his- 
tory. That the country is growing more lib- 
eral from an ethical and religious standpoint 
must naturally follow. A spirit of unrest 
seems to possess many of the earnest thinking 
minds. The old Buddhism does not satisfy, 
and they reach out for more rational lines of 
thought. Here is the field for the liberal 
doctrine; and many of the Japanese are com- 
ing to it, with their questions yet to be 
solved. The Unitarian Mission, though 
small and apparently weak, has, through its 
publications, Post-office Mission, services, 
and various channels, been the means of help- 
ing many a perplexed thinker to a rational 
and inspiring line of thought. Let me quote 
from Mr. MacCauley’s ‘‘Signs of Promise in 
Japan.’’ 

He says: ‘‘We are probably more widely 
known in the empire, and receive more atten- 

tion in Japanese current literature, both 
Buddhist and Christian, than any other for- 
eign religious body represented in the Far 
East. Take, for example, this fact: our 
movement is contributing a new word to the 
Japanese vocabulary,—our own name, ‘Uni- 
tarian.’ Yet is the name ‘Unitarian,’ so 
written and pronounced, coming to stand in 
the literature of the day, secular and relig- 
ious, Buddhist and Christian, not so much as 
indicating a specific religious denomination, 
or sect, as a type of thought and life that 
may be found among all religious circles and 
denominations A Christian, a Buddhist, a 
Shintoist, a Confucian, need but make him- 
self now a prophet of the new day for the 
mind and soul to receive, sooner or later, the 
name we bear. 

**In fact, our name is fast becoming a 
Japanese word, that points out, for every man 
and thing with which it is associated, 

-*Reason in Religion.’ Of course, this use 
of our name expresses a great truth; for our 
_ spirit is far larger than any form it takes.’’ 
So it would seem that we may feel that 
this thought of ours is at work in quiet and 
almost unknown ways, acting on the minds 
of those actively connected with its further- 
ance, but, even more, unconsciously influenc- 
ing many another in some far-off place. 
1e Japanese Mission is now left entirely in 
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the hands of the Japanese themselves, to 
manage in all its departments. 

All that good wishes and helpful thought 
can do, let us give to those earnest men who, 
at the other side of our earth, are striving to 
help their fellow-beings by the same thought 
ant teaching which we are receiving here at 

ome. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: On - Sunday, 
September 2, Rev. James H. Ecob, D.D., 
will preach. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Another large attendance listened 
to Rev. Mr. Bulkeley and Rev. Mr. Batt last 
Sunday. Rev. George E. Littlefield con- 
ducted the exercises. The speakers for Sep- 
tember 2, 5 P.M., are Rev. Alfred Manches- 
ter and Rev. Ernest C. Smith. 


Chelsea, Mass.—Rev. Margaret B. Bar- 
nard: After a vacation of two months the 
church will reopen on Sunday, September 2, 
and regular service begin. 


Fitzwilliam, N.H.—-The Unitarian ser- 
vices, which have been held in Fitzwilliam 
during the months of July and August, closed 
August 26. Rev. G. N. Falconer of Colo- 
rado, who has been with us eight of the nine 
Sundays, has given to a small but apprecia- 
tive congregation many earnest messages of 
uplifting, helpful thought, filled with inspi- 
ration for a broader, fuller, more perfect life.- 
He won the closest hearing, such as only one 
can who is interested in humanity, and who 
is a ‘‘man of ideas.’’ Rev. William 
Nichols, on the last Sunday, preached a fine 
sermon, touching on ideals, and how, through 
rightly directed effort, they’ might become 
real. 


Standish, Me.—A Neighborhood Alliance 
Conference was held in the Unitarian church 
here on August 14. Rev. J. L. Marsh, who 
opened the church to Unitarian preaching 
three years ago, and who has been preaching 
here this summer, presided over the meeting, 
giving an account of the way in which this 
old parish, which had long been a dead letter 
upon the Year Book, came back to summer 
activity in its old home, and even carried the 
Unitarian interest throughout the winter by 
this newly formed Branch of the Alliance. 
He brought, too, the greetings of Mrs. 
Marsh, whose interest in Alliance work was 
instrumental in organizing this Branch. Mrs. 
Sarah F. Hamilton of Saco, president of the 
State Alliance and national director, followed 
in an interesting reminiscence of the old 
ministers of Standish, who used to come to 
Saco in former days. Mrs. Marcia B. Jordan 
of Portland, vice-president of the New Eng- 
land Association, gave some helpful remarks 
upon the advantages of Alliance work, en- 
couraging the Standish Alliance to further 
progress. Mrs. Pendexter, president of the 
Standish Branch, gave a cordial welcome to 
the guests; and Mrs. Phinney of Standish 
gave the record of the Standish Alliance 
during the winter, giving gratefully to Mrs. 
Marsh the credit of the organization of the 
society. Rev. W. F. Skerrye of Saco added 
some inspiring words; and Rev. John Trow- 
bridge, pastor of the Congregational church 
of Standish twenty-five years ago, gave his 
greetings. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, secre- 
tary of the State Conference, after some in- 
teresting revelations out of the old church 
records, brought the invitation of the confer- 
ence to its October meetings, and the appeal 
of the Church Exchange. After a vote of 
greeting to Mrs. Marsh and votes of mutual 
thankfulness between hostesses and guests, 
the services were closed by congregational 
singing, under the leadership of Mrs. Luther 
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Moore of Saco. After the dismissal the 
guests were given the pleasure of a ride 
through the beautiful streets of the old town, 
shaded with its gigantic elms and intertwined 
with its ribbon paths. When the stage finally 
carried away its load, on its homeward way, 
to beautiful Lake Sebago, hostesses and 
guests alike felt that it had been a good 
thing to meet each other face to face, and 
hold such converse. 


The Federation of Young People’s 
Societies in North Middlesex County 
and Vicinity.—The regular fall meeting of 
the federation will be held with the Young 
People’s Guild of the Unitarian church in 
Tyngsboro, Mass., on Labor Day, September 
3. Praise service commences at 9.45 A M. 
Rev. Charles J. Staples of Manchester, N.H., 
will give the address. Among the speakers 
of the day will be Rev. E. F. Hayward of 
Marlboro, Rabbi Fleischer of Boston, and 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton of Harvard, vice- 
president of the National Young People’s 
Religious Union. All young people are 
heartily welcome. 


Sarah Hiller Foster. 


The recent death of Miss Sarah Hiller 
Foster of Portsmouth, N.H., was especially 
sudden and saddening She was struck by 
an electric car, and thrown with much force. 
Although the wheels did not touch her, it 
was too severe a shock for her age of seventy- 
four years; and she soon passed away without 
regaining consciousness. Miss Foster was of 
one of the oldest of Portsmouth families, and 
of a race which has been prominently known 
for literary and artistic accomplishments. 


Business Notices. 


Gold Medal awarded the Magee Furnace 
Company.— In addition to those already received the 
Magee Furnace Company have just been awarded, at the 
Paris Exposition, another gold medal on their celebrated 
ranges and heaters. 


Good Reasoning.—In another column of this paper 
a good point is scored by the Paine Furniture Company. 
Their reasoning on the subject of the folly of purchasing 
cheaply made furniture is as sound as any utterances we 
have ever heard on the evils of over-economy. We urge 
our readers to turn to the announcement entitled ‘‘Lounge 
Luxury ”’; and, after reading it, we doubt if they will ever 
be tempted again to buy a cheaply made lounge. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Deaths. 


In Northampton, 15th inst., Maria F. Damon, daughter 
of David Damon and Lois Orne Adams, aged 78 yrs. 

In Charlestown, N.H., 17th inst., Hannah Morse, aged 
74 years. 
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the Christian Register. 
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Her brother, Joseph H., for many years was 
the chief bookseller of the town; and his 
store had a reputation much similar to that 
of the ‘‘Old Corner’’ in Boston. sister, 
Miss Mary Foster, survives. Miss Sdrah was 
eminent among the verse-writers of Ports- 
mouth, and several of her fine poems have a 
place in the printed collection of the works 
of the ‘‘Poets of Portsmouth.’’ She was 
also the author and compiler of the authentic 
and useful ‘‘Guide-book of Portsmouth,’’ so 
much in favor with visitors to the old city, 
and in which the old families, mansions, and 
localities are written of with the knowledge 
and literary flavor of one who knew all about 
them, and who wrote with a predilection for 
her themes. Miss Foster and her sister have 
been attendants at the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings, and will be remembered by the 
friends they made there, as well as by the 
many who have known them longer and more 
closely. The funeral services were conducted 
by Rev. James De Normandie, their former 
pastor and long-time friend. 


The Soul’s Surrender. 


If thou wilt take my heart, O God, 
And mould it to thy will, 

Then through the stormy scenes of life 
I shall be calm and still. 


It is not great things thou dost ask 
Of thy disciples, Lord, 

But what of good they each can do 
3y helpful deed or word. 


While some bear on the battlefield 
‘The standard of the cross, 

Some are by humbler offices 
Refined of earthly dross. 


The grape is trodden in the press 
To yield the quickening wine ; 
. And souls, by sorrow only, win 
The brotherhood divine. 


There is no death save fear of death : 
The soul that once is free . 

Shall find beyond the veil of time 
But larger liberty. 


Then will 1, Lord, await the end 
With no unfilial dread, 

And listen for thy voice to call 
The living from the dead. 


— G. Barnett Smith, in Good Words. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The £vangelist has a word of encourage- 
ment for the ‘‘stay-at-homes’’ :— 


It is a mistake to fancy that all you need 
is the chance and the cash to go round the 
world in order to be a great gainer by it. 
Few men are really fit for travel. You might 
not gain more by a trip to Paris than by a 
sledge journey from one ice-field to another. 
It is quite probable that, of the Exposition 
visitors, very many will have less to treasure 
up from the French capital than the boy who 
made a foot journey to see relatives in a city 
fifty miles from the home farm. The man 
who made a ‘‘journey round his chamber’’ 
was a millionaire in mind and recreation. 
We who can find resources of recreation and 
interest at home are happier than globe- 
trotters. We may be wiser! } 


The Woman's Home Journal has a word of 
counsel concerning the duties of ministers’ 
wives :— 

Every minister’s wife is deeply interested 
in the work of the church, but no one should 
attempt to decide for her how much of that 
work is her share. The undue binding of 
burdens upon shoulders wearied with much 
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willing service has caused some of us to raise 
our voices in protest,—if not for ourselves, 
for the overtaxed bodies and brains of our 
less fortunately situated sisters. Let a cler- 
gyman’s wife decide not to be tyrannized 
over by circumstances. She, more than 
many, needs to think out her life with care, 
and come to definite conclusions by which 
she is willing to abide. No regulations can 
be laid down for all alike, for a woman must 
be herself the judge of her abilities. Let 
her see to it, however, that she remains un- 
influenced by those who would seek to direct 
her. It may be laid down as part of the 
remedy that no minister’s wife should be at 
the head of more than one organization; and, 
if her home cares are many, she should not 
attempt even that. 


The abandonment of distinctively religious 
aims by two widely circulated contemporaries, 
the assimilation of weaker papers by more 
vigorous competitors, and the fact that the 
Methodist denomination suspended four of 
their journals by a single resolution this 
spring, leads the Jxterior to consider the 
future of the religious press in this country. 
The editor concludes :— 


The twentieth century will not be a century 
of atheism or mere secularism. People have 
still souls to save, and they are interested in 
those vital and fundamental themes which 
are ignored by the political and literary 
journals. Religion is still a mighty element 
in life; but it must be the real thing, not 
some imitation of it. The old polemic 
treatment is as much a thing of the past as 
the bleeding and cupping to which our fathers 
heroically submitted. The religious weekly 
of the future must be irenic, or it is lost. 
It must breathe*the spirit of the Master, and 
be instinct with his life. It must not only 
admonish sinners, but comfort saints. It 
must emphasize all the manly virtues and 
the womanly graces. . It must make it sweet 
to live and easy to die. Into the household 
it will come, enriched by all the resources of 
art, itself a product of the highest mechani- 
cal skill, and displaying genius and faith in 
every line. Many papers now living will die. 
In some of them the process of dissolution 
can be no longer disguised; but those will 
survive which are fittest to survive, and those 
are the journals consecrated not to a cate- 
chism or a past, but to a living Christ and 
a glorious future. 


The Christian World thinks it not surpris- 
ing that ideas traceable to woman’s religious 
intuition have, to a considerable degree, 
found their way into the thought of the 
Church, despite the fact that her voice has 
never been heard at a council, nor has her 
pen ever formulated a decree :— 


Behind most of the great teachers has 
stood a woman. Augustine owed himself to 
his mother, Monica. At the back of Basil 
and of Gregory of Nyssa, we discern the 
figure of their sister, Macrina,—the noble 
woman of whom the former said she ‘‘woke 
him, as out of a deep sleep, to the true light 
of the gospel,’’ and about whom his brother 
Gregory confesses that he wrote his treatise 
on ‘‘The Soul and the Resurrection’’ from 
her inspiration. We remember what Jacque- 
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Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
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-warm light of its newly discov: 
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direct influence which, even in the period 
when masculine autocracy in religion was at 
its height, woman from time to time con- 
trived to exert. Each century of the Dark 
Ages is illuminated by some woman teacher. 
Jerome celebrates for us Paula, the distin- 
guished Roman matron, the great Hebrew 
scholar to whom the Latin Father was glad to 


passages 
anthology of prophetic literature.’—Cuas. G. Amns, i 
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refer difficult points in his commentary on 

The eighth century shows us those 
tine nuns who did so much to evan- 
ze Sacha, the workers under Boniface, 
such as Lioba, Walburga, and Berthgytha, 
who missionized Germany, and are reported 
as being versed in all the science of the 
time. What a figure, too, is that of Hilde- 
garde, in the eleventh century, whom Rohr. 


_ bacher calls the ‘‘instructor of the people, the 


councillor of bishops and monarchs, the re- 


_storer of piety and manners, and oracle of 
the Church,—who was among women what 


Saint Bernard was among men’’!. What 
might one not say, also, of Catharine of 
Siena, in the fourteenth century, the beloved 
of the poor, and at the same time the feared 
and obeyed of popes; or of the Spanish 
Teresa, of the sixteenth, who founded orders, 
advised kings, and whose ‘‘Treatise of 
Prayer’’ is one of the most wonderful of de- 
votional works? 


Dere and Chere. 


One of the large department stores of New 
York City, which employs some three hun- 
dred cash boys, has set apart a portion of the 
basement of the store for a _ school-room. 
Here the boys in sections attend school twice 
a week, from eight to ten in the morning, 
under a teacher engaged by the store. 


Union Theological Seminary of New York 
reports that the social settlement under its 
auspices is a success, not merely in the benefit 
rendered to the people, but in the experience 
achieved by students in the seminary. The 
original four small rooms in a tenement-house 
have grown until five houses have been se- 
cured for the headquarters of settlement en- 
terprises. 


The Royal Blackheath Golf Club is the 
oldest golf club in England, and it also 
claims to be the oldest existing golf club in 
the world. It was founded by James I. in 
1608. For two or three centuries before that 
time, golf had been a popular game in Scot- 
land; but there is no record of any club hav- 
ing been established prior to the Blackheath 
Club. —Collier’s Weekly. 


American students at Oxford, about twenty- 
five in number, have a society which they 
call the American Club of Oxford, for the 
purpose of putting definite and pertinent in- 
formation in regard to Oxford at the service 
of intending students, and of becoming sutffi- 
ciently well informed to advance any project 
on foot for adapting Oxford methods to the 
needs of the American members of the uni- 
versity. 


Cemperance. 


Temperance is making headway in Munich ; 
and the German Medical Total Abstinence 
Union announces that hereafter, at the stu- 
dents’ kneipe, ‘‘only a moderate use of beer 
will be allowed.’’ Dr. Bunge and Dr. 
Kiapelin are the leaders in the movement. 


In Sweden the government is waging a 
strong and serious fight against drunkenness. 
Not content with passing severe police laws 
and carrying them out vigorously, it arrests 
every relapsed drunkard and locks him up in 
a house of correction, where he is thoroughly 
dosed with alcohol, it being mixed into 
artery portion of his food and drink, until 
he is so utterly disgusted with the taste of it 
that he cannot bear the smell of wine or 
It is claimed for 
this original and drastic cure that it is per- 
mesivht in nine cases out of ten.—S¢ Louis 
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Pleasantries. 


A country clergyman, after a sermon of 
seventeen heads, remarked, ‘‘Brethren, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion!’’ ‘*Thank 
heaven for that!’’ remarked the rich man of 
the parish. ‘‘I’ve been afraid for the past 
hour you were going to. ’’—E xchange. 


* A verger, showing a large church to a 
stranger, pointed out another man, and said, 
‘*That is the other verger.’? The gentleman 
said: ‘‘I did not know there were two. of 
you.’’ And the verger replied: ‘‘Oh, yes, 
sir. He werges up one side of the church, 
and I werges up the other.’’—Good Words. 


A clergyman in Lancashire gave out that 
the ‘‘bishop of Manchester has announced 
his intention of visiting all the parishes in 
his diocese, and hopes to visit this parish, ’’ 
and then added, as his text, ‘‘The devil, as 
a roaring lion, goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. ’’—Good Words. 


‘‘The boss is goin’ to give a dinner to 
some of the boys,’’ said the small politician. 
‘*T got an invite this mornin’, and on the 
bottom of it was printed ‘R. S. V. P.? What 
does that mean?’’ ‘‘I wonder,’’ mused the 
ward worker, ‘‘Maybe ‘V. P.’ stands for 
‘Vice-President’.’’ Oh, I see it now,’’ cried 
the other. ‘‘ ‘Roosevelt Sure for Vice-Presi- 
dent.’ ’’—Philadelphia Press. 


Vacation is a good time, not merely for 
the minister to pursue avocations, but for 
other folk to discover how human he is. 
We recently heard of a small boy who came 
home from a Sunday-school picnic and re- 
ported to his mother what he had found out 
about the pastor. ‘‘O mammai’’ said the 
youngster. ‘‘He can run and holler and 
climb a tree and eat!’’—Congregationalist. 


Marriott Brosius, Congressman from the 
tenth district of Pennsylvania, has a voice 
that is famous. Not long ago a member of 
the House was passing out of the front door 
of the capitol with a friend, when they heard 
a crash behind them as of distant thunder. 
‘*What was that noise?’’ inquired the friend. 
**I don’t know,’’ replied the Congressman, 
“unless it was Brosius whispering. ’’—Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


A little girl, before going out to a tea- 
party, was coached in conduct by a fond 
mamma. ‘‘You may take cake twice, if it 
is offered you; but, if you are asked a third 
time, you must say, with all possible polite- 
ness, ‘No, thank you!’’’ On her return 
home, she gave assurance that she had fol- 
lowed the instructions. ‘‘But,’’ she added, 
‘‘the servant brought cake to me a fourth 
time.’’ ‘‘And what did you say then?’’ 
‘*Oh,’’ was the startling rejoinder, ‘‘then I 
thought of papa; and I said, ‘Take it away, 
and don’t bother!’’—Se/ected., 


A Western writer was seated at a London 
dinner-table, next a lovely, rosy-cheeked, 
gray-eyed English girl, who displayed a flat- 
tering interest in his native land, and tried 
not to look incredulous when assured that 
things were really not as bad as she imagined. 
‘*I’m sure it’s pleasant to be told there are 
not rattlesnakes in all the gardens,’’ she 
said with a pretty smile. ‘‘But my cousin 
wrote not long ago that he had seen over forty 
wigwams in one little village. Perhaps,’’ 
she added, as her companion made no imme- 
diate reply, ‘‘the wigwams are not as venom- 
ous as rattlesnakes, are they?’’ 
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little girls under twelve years of age. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GIRLS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E, E. Hale, D.D. 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, fet 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK} Prineipals. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Case and Miss Child’s réx"@hhis 


1527 PINE STREET 
Individual Instruction 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows’ 


BoeskoING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will reopen 
Wednesday, OcTOBER 3, 1900. 


MISS KIMBALL'’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls, escriptive circular sent on 
application. “Ss Worcester, Mass. 


POW. 
Elementary . 
teaching. Schoig EN 
F. B. uae ‘$.B., Duxbury, Mass. 
Ai 
Boston Unives, %, 
Isaac Rich Hall? 


fp 
SAMUEL C, BEX 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. 


\ 


% POINT SCHOOL 
oR Boys . 
YG Naced classes. Individual 


a 
MaAssacuusetts, Soura Byrrei 


DUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horng, A.M. (Harvard). 


| alumni. 
| Frank Hoyt 


| and Business, 


Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced teach- 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 living 
gth BY eos begins Sept. 19. _Head masters: 

ood, A.B. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


| High and dry location. A New Building. A Home for 


boys from a distance. Fits for College, Technic School, 
¥ Also has a course expressly designed to 
furnish a good general education at a moderate + perice. 


| For catalogue send a postal card to Dr. G. R. W 
| Principal, : 


ellesley Hills, Mass. 


Shes HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
E Worcester, Mass. 4sth year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, 
military training, and careful supervision ofa home school. 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in 1645 ; fits 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
fitted up asa dormitory. Catalogue sent on r squest. 

Rev. James Dg Normannpiz, D.D., President of the 
Trustees. Wuiii1am C. CoLiar, Head Master. 

dress O. M. FARNHAM, Roxbury, Mass. 


Hackley School. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams. 


Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded 
for the purpose of Yalan d the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac- 
ter and rational religious faith. _ It will open October, 
1900, with a aoe AT of experienced teachers. There 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, in 
spacious and homelike surroundings. Gymnasium, 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
]l_ winter sports. e school an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson 
River, commanding su views. 

The couse ¢ arate. prepaaes for the university. Bova 
may enter ai ve years of age, or a 
exceptionally qualified in elementary sitions For ior 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 

President, Hon. Carroll D L.D.; Vice- 


z Wright, L 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Ri 
veasurer, Mr. Wm. 


Thomas R. Slicer; 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & SONS Co.., 


FACTURERS 


PRICES. 658 


OPP.BOYLSTON ST.” 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST. 


BOSTON. 


Hi. Baldwin, Jr. 


eT 
- a = 7a 


